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The AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


The completely revised booklet GROUP INSURANCE PROGRAM, THE AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., June, 1959 will be mailed to all members 
and to Administrative Officers at posts abroad during August. 


This edition of the booklet contains information regarding all changes in our insurance pro- 
gram that have been made since June, 1957. The new premium rates replace those given in the 
booklet of June, 1957. There have been some changes in the application forms, also. 


As soon as the new booklet of June, 1959 is received, all copies of the June, 1957 edition 
should be discarded. 


Notices for the third quarter premiums that are due September 1, 1959 may be a little late, 
since they will be held up to be included in the same mailing as the new booklet. Members need 


not send in their quarterly payments until they have received the premium notice and new 
booklet. 


Some members still include dues and other payments for the American Foreign Service 
Association in their checks for the payment of their insurance premiums. This causes extra work 
and complicates the accounts of the two Associations. The Protective Association and the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association are separate corporations, with different membership, staffs, ac- 
counts and records. Please keep your correspondence and payments to the two Associations 
separate. The only activity of The American Foreign Service Protective Association is the ad- 
ministration of the group insurance program described in its booklet of June, 1959. 


Address applications and inquiries to: 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
e/o Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., or 
1908 G Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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which we earnestly hope you’ve already written for 


Men’s Suits. Hand tailored. 47.90 
Every prize loom fabric of this world. 


Men’s Topcoats. Hand Tailored. 47.90 
Every hand-woven tweed of Scotland, etc. 
Chuang Tzu Mongolian Cashmere, rare, 96.40 
Crombie-Scotland — Cashmere & wool, 65.90 
King of Iran pure cashmere 77.90 
West-of-England pure Saxony 49.90 


a must in every $100 up fine store racks 
Overcoats woven in Scotland 54.90 
Gabardine, Cawthra of Scotland, finest, 47.90 


No finer gabardine CAN be woven anywhere. For all kinds of 
weather. Zipper liner can be furnished at $8.50 extra. 


Cashmere-lamb wool, zephyr weight 65.90 


Men’s Jackets, hand tailored $34.90 

Every hand-woven shetland found around $64 
... artist dyers of Scotland. 

CALENDAR WEIGHTS for around the year. 

Not hand-tailored but superbly machine needled. 


Mostly imported cloths. 27.90 
Wash ’n’ Wear dacron & LINEN white jacket 
goes with any color slack. 22.90 © 
Indian Madras, washable 22.90 
SLAX HAND-MADE. ITALIAN FLAN- 
NEL 13.75 


It’s very hard to find hand-tailored slax below $30. 
Wash ’n’ Wear, wool & dacron 75% — $9.90 
Superbly machine made with Karolit trimming. Weightless. 


UNIFORMS. Army, Navy, Air ONLY. 


ue should be « Ited or direct inquiry made. 


MEN’S TROPICALS hand tailored ONLY. 
Mostly 2p-80 dacron-worsted 41.90 & 44.90. 

Buchese Silks — costliest on earth — 59.90 

Wash ‘n’ Wear Dacron-Corval — 29.90 & 32.90. 


No manufacturer makes a superior Wash ’n’ Wear suit at any price 
superior to SSS . . . as you probably. know. 


TUXEDO $48.90— FULL DRESS 59.90 


Cut-away & vest 59.90 — striped trousers 17.50, hand-made. 
Cocktail coat & vest $47.50. Imported white pique vest 6.50 
White Evening Jacket, dacron-orlon wash ’n’ wear... 27.90 


Turkish Black Mohair-worsted woven in England 
by Elmsly available in Tuxedo $53.90 (suggested 
retail $95) and in Full Dress $64.50 


WOMEN’S SUITS — hand made — $47.90 


The hand-woven Scotch shetlands a must. 


WOMEN’S HAND MADE COATS 
Chuang Tzu pure Mongolian Cashmere $72.90. 
Mongolian Camel Hair, (always $125) 54.90 
Wool & Camel hair — all colors, single and double 
breasted models $34.90 . . . with orlon pile lining single 
breasted model . . . 38.90 

Every hand-woven British Tweed $47.90. 


If you can distinguish between the original and our replica you've 
accomplished a feat. 


RAINCOATS, all weather — 19.75. 
Wash ’n’ Wear dacron-ELS cotton— $30 standard. 


Women’s sizes 6 to 18, petites 6 to 16... 
sand-dune color. 


IVY SUITS, machine tailored 34.90 


For younger executives — 3 Blazer Hopsacks — Sizes 33-40. 
The $50 - $55 suit that’s destined to be ft #1 Campus favorite. 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


NO “OUTLETS” 
no “branches” 


no “agents” 


WALTER H. SWARTZ DIVISION 


00 South Pulaski Street « BALTIMORE 23, Md. 


Swatch folder available at your ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE — or write at once. 
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KELLOGG ENGINEERS MASTER THE 


FOURTH DIMENSION 


IN PROCESS AND PLANT DESIGN 


With this high speed digital computer on 
the staff, time no longer tells Kellogg engi- 
neers when their search for better process 
and mechanical designs should stop. Re- 
lieved of the burden of routine computation, 
engineers can put their creative and profes- 
sional talents to greater use. Man-hours are 
more productive. Costs are lower. Above 
all, every Kellogg client is assured the opti- 
mum investment in his future plant. 

Now, complex problems that once took 
days can be completed in minutes, and a 
greater number of alternative designs may 
be evaluated in seeking the ultimate. For ex- 
ample, a Kellogg computer study of an exist- 
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ing process examined 19 alternates and re- 
checked suggested modifications of each. 
All this ordinarily would have required hun- 
dreds of engineering man-hours over a peri- 
od of about two months. With the computer, 
only two hours of machine time and few 
engineering man-hours were required to de- 
termine the optimum design. 

Details on Kellogg’s approach to engi- 
neering problems with the computer 
are documented in the current computer 
Kelloggram, available on 
request. For the complete 
story of Kellogg’s coor- 
dinated engineering, 
procurement, and con- 
struction services, ask for 
brochure, “Planning the | = 4 
New Plant for Profits”. 


THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


PLANNING 


Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies 
are in Toronto, London, Paris, 
Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 
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The Foreign Service Journal is not official and material appearing herein rep- 
resents only the opinions of the writers, and is not intended to indicate the 
official views of the Department of State or of the Foreign Service as a whole. 
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The AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE ASSOCIATION is an 
unofficial and voluntary association of the members, 
active and retired, of The Foreign Service of the 
United States and the Department of State. The As- 
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The cover, by Jack Grover, “Summer.” 
Edward L. Fischer, illustrations, pp. 19, 44, 51. 
Peter Brampton and Gene Galasso, cartoons, pp. 26, 30. 


Howard RK. Simpson, illustration, p. 34; “Foreign Service 
Types,” p. 55. 


Pix, Inc., p. 44. 
Charles C. Adams, “New Wine in Old Bottles,” p. 56. 
Yoichi R. Okamoto, “Venice,” TL Cover. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL AWARDS CEREMONY 


NDER Seeretary of State C. Douglas Dillon and Deputy 

Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs Robert 
Murphy joined in paying tribute at the Interior Auditorium 
to LL3 employees and 14 units of the Department of Stat 
and Foreign Service at the Department’s Annual Awardg 
Ceremony on June 23, 1959, Chairman of the Civil Servieg 
Commission, the Honorable Roger W. Jones, was guest 
speaker, and the following were honored for outstanding 
performance: 


Distinguished Service Award 


Herbert S, Watnes, Edward 


Superior Service Award 
Dumont, Donald A, 
HlomMa, Kyusaku 
MeCuinrock, Robert M, 


Reinen, Herbert, Jr. 
Srnone, Robert 
Wontam, Park 


Meritorious Service Award 
Backk, Sverre M, 
Bacon, Ruth EB, 
ren, William G, 
Boncess, David S, 
Sterling J. 
Crawronp, William Jr. 
Edward J, 
Donovan, James A., Jr, 
Kasum, Donald B, 
Fanen, Hans 
Kiynn, John Jr. 
Barney S, 
Grover, Alfred 
Gueen, Marshall D, 
Jerveny, George 


Linen, Earl Russell 
Loonam, Matthew J., Jr. 
Mancnave, Robert N, 
Max 
Mein, John Gordon 
Niemwoncse, Nai Thoom 
Scanneck, Levin 
Sena, Ray, Jr. 

Srivack, Herbert D. 
Srourzeus, William Jr. 
Koxk-Hin, Tan 

Van pen Enver, Arie 
Wanton, Josephine D. 
Wircua, Robert D, 


American Embassy, Amman, Jordan 
American Embassy, Baghdad, 
American Embassy, Beirut, Lebanon 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS 


Please help us keep our mailing list up-to-date by in- 
dicating to the Circulation Manager of the JOURNAL 
changes in address, in advance when possible, APO or 
FPO address should be mentioned if applicable. It is 
no longer possible to replace copies undelivered because 
of their being sent to the old address. 


American Consulate General, Nicosia, Cyprus 
American Consulate, Yaounde, Cameroun 


Visa Section, American Consulate General, Munich, Germany 
Shipping and Transportation Unit, American Consulate General, 


Caleutta, India, 


Commendable Service Award 


Anpenson, Robert 
Anan, A, R. M. 
Roberta 
Anunkir, Tada 
Baxren, Doreen 
Beventy, Mazie 
Bonko, Eleanor M. 
Leonard 
Cansin, Zeki 

Carucet, Margaret J. 
Coon, Carleton S., Jr. 
Cate, Harry 

Davis, Hilda 

Doran, Ellen V. 
Fanon, Pieter 
Fangunan, Caroline 
Bernard A, 
Harry EB, 
Fossan, Emil M, 
Frost, Edward W. 
Ganavatuy, PLR, 
Edwin J, 
Genanacn, Bryce M, 
Gonzacez, Margarita 
Goopman, Shirley B, 
Greve, Doris J. 


Jouno, Norihide 
Kiesten, Franz 
Konno, Shinski 
Kono, ‘Toshio 
Lecten, Clementine 
Lewis, Wanda 
Linpaun, Erie G, 
Lounauen, Fritz 
Macitozz, Francia N, 
Mantin, Marcia 
Maunten, Theodore 
Meek, William W. 
Menezes, Diego X, 
MicttanKa, Earl R. 
Nason, Rachel 
Ninpen, Benjamin 
Noonan, John 
Nowren, Camille 
Ontanpint, Edward 
Parrenson, Wilma 
Reopen, Normand W. 
Rossvan, Clarence P. 
Muriel 
Scuwinn, Walter K, 
Suanaz, Kuresh 
Suimapa, Eiko 


(Continued on page 12) 
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DESIGN 


BANDED MUREX + ONE OF A SERIES OF (TWELVE SHELL PLATI 
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e world! 


Powered to tune th 


ZENITH all-transistor 


TRANS-OCEANIC 


Smallest and lightest standard and band spread short wave portable ever produced! 


The famous Zenith Trans-Oceanic —now all-transistor—receives Standard 
Broadcasts, International Shortwave, Marine Weather, Amateur Shortwave Bands, 
plus Ship-to-Ship and Ship-to-Shore broadcasts on 8 wave bands. Uses transistors 
... no tubes. Works on trains, planes, boats and in steel buildings. And operates on 
regular low-cost flashlight batteries available anywhere. It’s the inevitable 
companion of world explorers, diplomats, heads of state, foreign correspondents, 
sportsmen, yachtsmen, Servicemen. The world’s most imitated radio... 
still unduplicated! Available to you now! 


Backed by 40 years of leadership in radionics exclusively 


Designed, Engineered and Built in the U.S.A. 


Model Royal 1000 Made of sturdy metal finished 

in Chrome and new Permawear covering. 10%” 

high; 12%” wide; 4%” deep. Weight: 13 Ibs. 
9-band model also available as Model 
Royal 1000-D with 150-400KC band 
providing European long wave and CAA 
Weather-Navigation services. 


A battery-powered portable 
radio is as necessary as 4 
flashlight in case of power 
failure caused by an air raid 
or other emergency. 


* ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, International Division 
6001 West Dickens, Chicago 39, Illinois 


The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity instruments, ae radios and hearing aids 
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Going Abroad? 
Changing Posts? 


Get the GM car you want \ 
...the way you want it... \ | | 
when you want it \ | 


You save—in time, in trouble, in so many other ways! 
Naturally! You’re dealing with the largest, most 
reliable automotive organization in the world — 
General Motors. You choose from the widest range 
of cars and models available! And you can depend ' 
on having the car you want—with the color, trim | 
and other special equipment you specify —on the i 
terms you’ve arranged—waiting for you when | 


you reach the U.S. or your new 
overseas post! 


If your need is urgent and the exact car 
you want is not immediately available, 
we will offer you the closest specifications 
possible for immediate delivery in the 
U.S., or to the steamer or to your 
shipping agent. We’ll be pleased to 
handle the shipment for you without —! 
service charge. Send for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


°F 

pat 


Write or Cable 


General Motors Corporation - Foreign Distributors Division 
224 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. - Telephone: PLaza 7-4000 . 
Cable Address; “Gemoautoex” New York 


GM's High Standard of Service and Low Cost Factory Parts are available everywhere 
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F. S. SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS, 1959-60 


This year almost forty scholarships have been awarded to Foreign Service children, in contrast with 
last year’s record of 28. The growing size and importance of the Scholarship program of the American 
Foreign Service Association has been made possible by the many donors of both large and small amounts 
to the Scholarship Fund. This year each student will receive an award of $500, with the exception of 
the winners of the Oliver Bishop Harriman F. S. Scholarships who will each receive approximately $400. 


Tuomas McS. Apams, [s., J. WESLEY 
ApAMS|]|, freshman, Harvard. Grad. 
St. Paul’s School, London; adv. pro- 
ficiency RAF Cadet Corps Proficiency 
Exam; wrote for school newspaper. 
Patricia Boyp,[d., James W. Boyp], 
freshman, American University. Grad. 
Calexico High School, Calexico, Calif. 
Plans: to be laboratory technologist. 
B. Forp, [s.. Witttam J. 
Forp], freshman, Yale University. 
Finalist: National Merit Scholarship 
and National Honor Society. Plans: 
to be electronics engineer. 

Lewis Warptaw Hamiton, [s., 
Joun A. Hamittron, USIA], fresh- 
man, University of North Carolina. 
At Christ School, Arden, N. C., active 
chapel choir, dramaties, letter in soc- 
cer and track. 

EVANGELINE (ANGEL) M. Harine, 
[d.. E. Haring], freshman, 
Pembroke College, Cultural Anthro- 
pology. Honor student, Secretary, 
Student Government, American Com- 
munity School, Beirut; National Hon- 
or Society. 

Nancy E. Jounson, [d., Guy A. 
Lee], freshman, Liberal Arts, Oberlin 
College. National Junior Honor So- 
ciety, senior editor yearbook North- 
field School for Girls. Recipient Ger- 
trude Stewart Memorial Scholarship 
(1957) and Foreign Service Journal 
Scholarship (1958). 

Epcerr, [s., Dr. James A. 
Evcett, ICA], sophomore, Liberal 
Arts, Antioch College. Avocation, 
Anthropology. Member, Humanist 
Club, Spanish table, and the Creative 
Arts Workshop. Plans: foreign serv- 
ice in Latin America. 

Artuur L. [s., 
G. MUELLER], sophomore. Carleton 
College, Science major, field of medi- 
cine. 

Jupy N. Netson, [d., Eucar M. 
son, ICA], sophomore, Pepperdine 
College, Elementary Education major. 
Tuition scholarship at Pepperdine 
College, Los Angeles, 1958-59. In 
Tehran taucht English and active Lit- 
tle Theater Group. 


AFSA SCHOLARSHIPS 


Marcaret M. PHecan, |d., RAYMOND 
PHELAN |, freshman, San Francisco 
College for Women. Entire schooling 
overseas. Father, uncle, brother, 
cousin and grandfather are, or have 
been, in Foreign Service. 

Vernon R. Pratt, [s., James W. 
Pratt], junior, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Political Science major. In- 
tramural sports, choral singing, debat- 
ing team. Received William Benton 
Scholarship, 1957. Plans: to enter 
the Foreign Service. 


C. Loutse Reape, [d.. W. 
Reape, USIA], sophomore Oberlin 
College, Conservatory of Music. Ober- 
lin Gilbert & Sullivan Players at Cape 
Cod this summer, as a lead. Received 
AFSA scholarship, 1958-59; recipient 
four-year scholarship at Oberlin. 
Plans: Opera and concert work. 


JoNnATHAN F. Ricuarps, [s., J. Bart- 
LETT Ricwarps], freshman, Brown 
University, Liberal Arts. Staff artist, 
school paper and yearbook, art 
award, South Kent School. Plans: 
Foreign Service career. 


Joseru W. Ricuarpson, [s., W. Gar- 
LAND RICHARDSON |, junior, Amherst 
College. Member of Glee Club. Plans: 
post-graduate study of History, with 
emphasis on Russian History. 


Joun P. [s., Joun W. 
LIVAN], freshman, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, School of Foreign Service. On 
yearbook staff, member of history 
club, student government, basketball 
manager, Wheaton Senior High 
School, Wheaton, Md. Received Life 
Award, Boy Scouts of America. 
Plans: Foreign Service career. 


LYNNE TrANstruM, |d., late ORVILLE 
H. TRANSTRUM |. sophomore. George 
Washington University. Member, col- 
lege choir. Plans: career in interior 
decoration, 


SrepHen W. Waccavicn, [s., WAL- 
rer G. Watcavicu |, sophomore. 
Kenyon College, pre-Engineering. Re- 
ceived Kenyon General Honorary 
Scholarship 1959 and an AFSA schol- 
arship. Plans: chemical engineer. 


Anprea Wuiraker, [d., CHARLES 
Wuitaker], freshman, Pembroke 
College, Music major. Radcliffe Book 
Award, National Honor Society mem- 
ber, student conductor of Advanced 
Chorus, Montgomery Blair High 
School, Silver Spring, Md. 


Barpara F, [d.. Park F. 
Wo tam], freshman, George Wash- 
ington University, Foreign Aflairs, 
major. Member, Student Council, 
worked on school yearbook. Plans: 
career in international relations. 


Foreign Service Journal Scholarship 


Iver Peterson, [s., Ovtver A. 
PETERSON ], senior, Middlesex School. 
Ranked first in class. Extracurricular 
activities include dramatics, debating, 
glee club. Received Wilbur J. Carr 
Memorial Scholarship, 1958. 


Berlin American Women’s Club 
Scholarship 

Roperta J. Stevenson, [d.. Rowert 
A. STEVENSON |, freshman, Pelo't “ol- 
lege, Liberal Arts. Extracurricular 
activities at Woodrow Wilson High 
School included library work. Buskin 
and Masque Club, Spanish Club, and 
Modern Dance Club. 


John Foster Dulles Scholarship 


DonaLp K. Emmerson, [s., Joun K. 
EMMERSON], junior, Princeton Uni- 
versity. In top 3% of class of 750. 
Literary Editor, Nassau Literary 
Macazine, American representative 
to the International Students’ Asso- 
ciation. Received Robert Woods Bliss 
Scholarship, 1957, and AFSA Schol- 
arship, 1958. Plans: career in foreign 
affairs. 


Charles B. Hosmer Scholarship 


Joun L. Donatpson, [s., late Harry 
M. Donatpson], senior, Oberlin 
College, Chemistry major. AFSA 
scholarship winner for fourth con- 
secutive year. Co-authored two scien- 
tific papers which were published. Re- 
ceived tuition scholarship from Ober- 
lin. 


you can’t go wrong when you 
select an Intercontinental Hotel 


15 Intercontinental Hotels in 11 friendly countries offer you Intercontinental’s 
“Double Vacation” Bonus: all the variety, all the adventure of travel abroad 
—plus all the comforts of American-style service and efficiency. 


(1) HOTEL NACIONAL DE CUBA (2) VARADERO OASIS (3) EL JARAGUA 


(4) EL EMBAJADOR 
INTERCONTINENTAL INTERCONTINENTAL INTERCONTINENTAL INTERCONTINENTAL 
Havana, Cuba Varadero Beach, Cuba Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 


| (5) EL SAN JUAN (6) CURACAO INTERCONTINENTAL (7) REFORMA INTERCONTINENTAL (8) EL SALVADOR 
INTERCONTINENTAL Curacao, Netherlands Antilles Mexico City, Mexico INTERCONTINENTAL 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


El Salvador, Central America 


(9) HOTEL TEQUENDAMA (10) HOTEL EL PRADO (11) HOTEL TAMANACO (12) HOTEL DEL LAGO 
INTERCONTINENTAL INTERCONTINENTAL Caracas, Venezuela Maracaibo, Venezuela | 
Bogota, Colombia Barranquilla, Colombia 


FOR INFORMATION 
OR RESERVATIONS 


Intercontinental Hotels 


Chrysler Bldg., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


NEW YORK STillwell 6-5858 
MIAMI, FLA.—FRanklin 1-6661 


(13) HOTEL GRANDE (14) HOTEL CARRERA (15) HOTEL VICTORIA PLAZA 
Belem, Para, Brazil Santiago, Chile Montevideo, Uruguay 


INTERCONTINENTAL 
HOTELS 


The world’s largest group of international hotels 
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F. S. SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


William Benton Scholarships 
Woopman B. FRANKLIN, [s., ALBERT 
B. FRANKLIN]. freshman, Oberlin 
College, Sociology and languages. 
Editor of yearbook, member of Na- 
tional Honor Society, American Com- 
munity School, Beirut. 

Marta O. Varcas, [d., Oreia S. 
Varcas]|, sophomore. Wellesley Col- 
lege, Math. major. Awarded Sophie 
Chantal Hart Memorial scholarship 
at Wellesley, recipient of Benton 
award, 1958. 

JosepH P. Wuitaker, [s., CHARLES 
H. Wuitaker], junior, Princeton 
University, Electrical Engineering. 
Soccer and debating society. Recipi- 
ent AFSA scholarships for two con- 
secutive years. Winner this year of 
Fletcher Warren scholarship. 


Robert Woods Bliss Scholarships 
ANNETTE M. Cuappe ct, [d., Josepu 
J. freshman, University 
of Maryland, English Lit. major. Has 
attended University of Hong Kong as 
external student since 1957. Plans: 
to teach. 


Rotrr A. JOHANSEN, [s., Lucy N. 
JOHANSEN and late Beppo R. JoHan- 
SEN|. sophomore, Harvard College. 
Liberal Arts. Recipient of Foreien 
SERVICE JOURNAL award, 1957. and 
Robert Woods Bliss Scholarship. 


1958. Plans: to enter Foreign Service. 


Gertrude Stewart Memorial 
Scholarships 


KareEN [d., V. Lansinc Cot- 


Cy: READERS will note that one of 
the recipients of this year’s 
AFSA’s awards has been given the 
“John Foster Dulles Scholarship.” 
This action was taken not only in rec- 
ognition of the outstanding services 
which Mr. Dulles rendered to the 
people and the Goveinment of the 
United States throughout the six 
troubled years during which he was 
Secretary of State but also because 
of his interest in and support of the 
Association and more particularly of 
our Scholarship program. In addi- 
tion to being Honorary President of 
our organization and being guest 
speaker at a memorable luncheon 
held on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, he made several substantial 
contributions to the Scholarship 
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Lins, JR.], senior, MacDuffie School 
for Girls. Maintained honor average 
for past two years. Received Stewart 
award in 1958. 

Marcery G. Dunn, [d., W. CrLypde 
Dunn], freshman, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, English Lit. major. At Sidwell 
Friends School active on Student 
Council, literary editor of school 
magazine, dramatics. Graduated cum 
laude. Plans: career in journalism. 
BARBARA K. GEERKEN, [d., FoRREST 
K. GEERKEN], freshman, George 
Washington University. Valedictorian 
at Lafayette School, Habana. Mem- 
ber, National Junior Honor Society, 
received medal for outstanding stu- 
dent, 2nd prize DAR essay contest. 
Cuartes R. Mack, [s., Mary D. 
Mack], sophomore, University of 
North Carolina, History major. Mem- 
ber, Human Relations Committee of 
YMCA. Honor Student. Awarded 
AFSA scholarship in 1958. Plans: to 


do graduate work in Archaeology. 


Wilbur J. Carr Memorial Scholarships 
Davip B. ATKINSON, [s., KENNETH B. 
ATKINSON ], freshman, Princeton Uni- 
versity, major in international affairs. 
At St. Paul’s School rowed on first 
crew; one of ten supervisors selected 
to run dormitories, voluntary worker 
at Concord Hospital. Received four- 
year scholarship at St. Paul’s. Plans: 
career in Foreign Service. 

EvizaBetH B. Warner, [d., GERALD 
Warner], junior, George Washing- 


John Foster Dulles Scholarship 


fund. Some of these represented hon- 
oraria which he received for articles 
which he wrote. His example, we are 
pleased to report, has been followed 
by others and has been an important 
factor in increasing the funds avail- 
able for Scholarship purposes this 
year. The suggestion has now been 
made that a permanent scholarship 
be named in his honor. The Associ- 
ation strongly endorses this proposal 
which we believe would serve both as 
a fitting and lasting tribute to an 
illustrious Secretary of State and as 
a recognition of his personal interest 
in our Scholarship program. We ap- 
peal, therefore, for donations to an 
endowment fund to be known as the 
“John Foster Dulles Scholarship 


1959-1960 


ton University, Art major. Recipient 
of Carr award, 1958. Plans: career 
in commercial art. 


Overseas Service Scholarships 


Rosina J. CoLesBrRooK, [d., MULFoRD 
A. CoLEBROOK ], senior, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Social Science major. Received 
grants in aid from Radcliffe and from 
Massachusetts Society for the Higher 
Education of Women, as well as Over- 
seas Service Scholarship in 1957. 
Catuy Mae Scuaus, [d., STANLEY 
H. Scuaus], freshman, University of 
Maryland, Education major. Member, 
National Honor Society, Frankfurt 
American High School, and president 
of Future Teachers of American Or- 
ganization. Plans: to enter Foreign 
Service. 


Oliver Bishop Harriman Foreign 
Service Scholarships 


Karen K. Peterson, [d., OLIVER A. 
Peterson }, senior, Wellesley College, 
Zoology major. Extracurricular: 
Choir. Dance Group, and Young 
Democrats Ciub. Received scholar- 
ships from Wellesley in 1957, 1958. 
Marcaret L. Simpson, [d., R. SMitu 
Simpson |, senior Bryn Mawr, French 
Lit. major. Has maintained excellent 
academic average for past three years. 
Extracurricular interests: languages, 
philosophy, and international rela- 
tions. For fourth consecutive yar, 
recipient of Harriman award. 


Fund,” the annual income from which 
we would hope would amount to at 
least $500. Our goal, accordingly, is 
to raise some $10,000 or $12,000 
(and more if possible) to ensure an 
adequate return and we ask all those 
interested in making contributions to 
make their checks payable to the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion marked “John Foster Dulles 
Scholarship Fund” and to send them 
to the Association Headquarters at 
1908 “G” Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. A small but auspicious start 
toward this goal has been made in 
the form of a few unsolicited con- 
tributions, already received, and to 
these donors go our heartfelt thanks. 


D. McK. K. 


Here is a UHF transmitter specifically de- 
signed for accommodating both color and 
black and white television programs. Already 
proved in use in 54 stations. An all air-cooled 
equipment, it provides 1 kilowatt peak visual 
power measured at the output of the filter- 


TYPE: TRANSMITTER 


plexer and 600 watts maximum aural output. 
With the TTU-1B Transmitter low power 
Band IV experimental transmissions can be 
instituted at an early date with the assurance 
that 25 kw amplifiers can be added later when 
desired. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES INCLUDE: 


*1kw peak power output « Simple to tune « Proven 
performance * High level modulation + Excellent 
video frequency response « Few r-f stages « Sta- 
bility of visual carrier frequency, +1000 cycles 
¢ Air-cooled tubes and air-cooled transformers 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y., U.S.A. 


¢ Vestigial sideband characteristics determined by 
fixed-tuned, trouble-free factory-adjusted filter- 
plexer. 

Complete descriptive literature will be mailed free 
on request. Or see your RCA distributor. 
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Favoite Recipes Kites, 


The American Embassy Women’s Club of Tokyo, Japan 
announces with pride the publication of 
‘“Hors d’Oeuvres: Favorite Recipes 


from Embassy Kitchens’’ 


A colleetion of international recipes designed to 
add flavor to your pre-dinner entertaining 
We hope you like it 
and we hope you buy it 
Price: $2.00 (Vlease add 25e to help defray costs of pack- 
ing and postage.) 
Address orders and check to: 


Cookbook, American Embassy, Tokyo 

APO 94, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 

or directly to the publisher: 

Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont 
(Note: All proceeds accruing to the Women's Club from sales of this 


book will be used for the furtherance of cultural and educa- 
tional exenange between Japan and the United States.) 


EMERGENCY TRAVEL PLAN 


A MESSAGE OF IMPORTANCE 
TO EVERY MEMBER OF OVERSEAS MISSIONS 


To protect Government personnel on duty 
outside of the U. S. who are recalled be- 
cause of critical illness or death, and per- 


sonally have to bear the cost of such travel, 


we have originated a plan of insurance | 


which provides for our paying 75% of the 
actual 2-way transportation cost from offi- 
cial duty location to whatever point attend- 
ance is required. 


Underwriters: Lloyd’s London. 


Equitable rates and coverage. 


Application forms available in all personnel 
offices in U. S. and in overseas missions of 
State Dept., USIA, and ICA. Or write to 


Howard deFranceaux, Vice Pres. 


F. W. Berens Insurance Service, Inc. 
1722 L St.,N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


ANNUAL AWARDS CEREMONY 


Hatt, Cleo P. 
Harcrove, James P. 
Hasapuoncse, Nai Rung 
Hemenway, John D. 
Hoetscuer, Claire A. 
Howes, Alice J. 
Hott, Laura H. 
HoornacLe, James G. 
Hoop, Lilian A. 
Hucues, Geoffrey 
Huston, Colleen 
James, Herbert 


SoOLOMONSON, Samuel 
Sutter, Richard N. 
Torres, Ana G. 
Noemi 

von Mutius, Franz 
Watp, Royal J. 

Warp, Ouida J. 
Wetcu, Rae 
Wuitnack, Doris S. 
WituiaMs, Virginia L. 
William L. S. 
WorTMANN, Elsie 


Communication Section, United States Mission, Berlin, Germany, 

Compliance Section Operations Branch, Foreign Reporting Staff. 

Message Center, Bureau of Economic Affairs. 

Motor Transport Section, Division of Operating Facilities. 

Personnel Control Branch, Office of the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Operations, 

United States Despatch Agency, New York, New York. 

Visa Section, American Embassy, Mexico, Mexico. 


ICA Meritorious Service Citations 


ATER, David E. Urrorp, Orville C. 
Dorr, John Van N., II Vann, Mrs. Fannie E. 
Wituiamson, John W. 


AMBASSADORS 


BerNarp A, GUFLER to Ceylon 

Dempster McIntosu to Colombia 

Joun Howarp Morrow to Guinea 
WittiaAmM M. Rountree to Pakistan 
Water Newsoip Jr. to Tunisia 


BIRTHS 


Burnet. A daughter, Christina Margaret Norman, born to Mr, and 
Mrs. Frank N. Burnet, May 16, in Bangkok. 


CroMwe.Lt. A son, W. Kennedy Cromwell, IV, born to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Kennedy Cromwell, III, May 19, in Washington. 


Ettiotr. A son, Robert Morris, born to Mr. and Mrs. Virgil M. 
Elliott, April 17, in Washington. 


Parenporp. A daughter, Monica, born to Mr. and Mrs. J. Theodore 
Papendorp, May 25, in Buffalo, N. Y 


Tucker. A son, Jeremy Bingham, born to Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. 
Tucker, Jr. of Oakton, Virginia, on July 2, in Washington. 
Mrs. Tucker is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Bingham, 
of Salem, Conn. 


MARRIAGES 


Drew-Sweet. Joan Hunter Drew, daughter of Ambassador and Mrs. 
Gerald A. Drew, and Norman Leland Sweet were married on 
May 25, at the home of the bride’s maternal grandmother in 
Kentfield, Calif. The couple will live in Fort Lewis, Wash., 
where Mr. Sweet is serving in the United States Army. 


Smitu-Foster. Mary Ann Smith and H. Paul Foster were married 
on April 26, in Addis Ababa. Mr. and Mrs. Foster are both 
assigned to the Embassy, he as General Services Officer and she 
as clerk. 


DEATHS 


Gorvon. The Honorable George Anderson Gordon died in New York 
on May 11. Mr. Gordon entered the Foreign Service in 1919 
and served as adviser to many world conferences. His posts 
included Paris, Budapest, Rio, Haiti, and the Netherlands. In 
1940 Mr. Gordon returned to Washington and served in the 
Department until his retirement in 1945, 


Merritt, Keith Merrill died on June 8, at his summer home in 
Prides Crossing, Mass. Mr. Merrill entered the Foreign Service 
in 1917 and retired in 1937, He served in London and Madrid, 
and as head of the State Department’s Foreign Buildings Office 


in Washington. 
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Why experienced air travelers 


1. Fastest, Finest Aircraft +s 


tA Complete World 


fly PAN AM 


Pan Am’s giant Jet Clippers* are the world’s 
fastest airliners. Already, these Jet Clippers 
have flown over 125,000 passengers across 
the Atlantic and have become today’s most 
popular aircraft. Jet Clipper service is also 


Wherever, whenever you want to go, to 
any of 79 lands on 6 continents, the fastest, 
finest way to get there is Pan Am, the first 
airline ‘round the world. It’s no wonder 
experienced travelers call Pan Am first. 


Four Fine Classes of Service 


Your choice of four fine services—economy- 
class Clipper Thrift, tourist-class Rainbow, 
first-class President and deluxe President 


Convenient Schedules 


Every 214 minutes, a Pan Am Clipper takes 
off or lands at one of the multitude of 
destinations on Pan Am’s 69,921 miles of 
world-wide routes. Whether you’re going 


available to Latin America and soon will 
commence to the Pacific. In addition to 
the Jets, Pan Am also offers you the finest, 
fastest piston-engine aircraft in the world 
today. 


Coverage 


Holder of the most respected records in 
aviation today, Pan American has flown 
over 4,500 round-the-world flights, over 
75,000 transatlantic and over 50,000 Pacific 


crossings. 


Special. Whichever you choose, you're as- 
sured the high standard of quality that 
has made Pan Am famous for over 31 years. 


for business or pleasure, you can rely on 
Pan Am’s “timetable” schedules. It costs 
no more to use the unequalled facilities of 


the world’s most experienced airline. 
*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PA AI AM FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC ... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA ... FIRST ‘ROUND THE WORLD 
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Foreign Service 
officers are 
priviledged to 
buy from us 

at dealers’ prices. 


Our WHOLESALE CATALOG is sent to the administrative officers 
of Embassies throughout the world, (They are not sent to individuals) 


Selected Quality 
Nationally 
Advertised 

Merchandise 


merchandise listed in 
our catalog is carried 
in Washington for im- 
mediate delivery. 


1501 - 14th St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Fine Silverware, Jewelry, Luggage, Watches, Clocks & Gifts 
Appliances, Leather goods, Toys, Housewares 


The Alban Towers is Washington's finest apartment 
hotel for ihe Foreign Service Officer and his family 
Removed from the congested downtown area yet 
convenient to all public buildings, the shopping 
and theater districts, this hotel has complete facili- 
ties for an overnight stay or an extended visit 
Mcderate rates. 


Mit 


| 3700 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. WO 6-6400 


First in World Wide Banking | 


Carry First National City Bank Travelers 
Checks * Fully Refunded If Lost or Stolen 
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78 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


e 78 Branches in Greater New York 
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Going to the U.S.A.? Here’s how to save money 
by ordering your new Ford here for delivery there! 


U.S. Foreign Service personnel are offered special sav- 
ings on all passenger cars manufactured by the Ford 
Motor Company for delivery in the U.S.A, 


@ Here’s how it works: You order the car you want with 
the equipment you want. It will be delivered to you at 
savings at any of 8 convenient U.S.A. official factory 
delivery points. You get the car you order, at the price 
you agree to pay, with standard financing and insur- 
ance rates, 


@ A Service Policy allows you to have your car serviced 


Beautifully proportioned new 
Galaxie Club Victoria... one 
of six sedan, hardtop and 

convertible Galaxie models, 


Glamour car 
Of tine year 


...new class of Fords married 
in style to the Thunderbird 


THUNDERBIRD. America’s most wanted car! Maneu- 
vers with ease... powered by 300-h.p. or optional 350-h.p. 
V-8 engines. Deep-cushion seats individually contoured. 


Wherever you live . . . you get more for your money in any Ford-built product 
Ford-built products include cars, trucks, tractors, industrial engines, genuine replacement parts: Meteor °¢ 
Monarch/Popular ® Anglia * Prefect * Consul © Zephyr © Zodiac * Thames ® Fordson Major and Dexta Tractors/Taunus 
* FK Truck/MARK IV Continental © Mercury * Edsel © Lincoln © Ford © Thunderbird © Ford Tractor and Implements 


at any authorized Dealer in the U.S.A. or abroad. 
@ You are given a 1000-mile free inspection certificate 
that is honored by any authorized Ford Dealer. 


@ Assistance can be provided in obtaining financing, 
insurance and license plates. 


For full details on how you can select your car and place 
your order, consult your Embassy’s or Consulate’s Admin- 
istrative officer’s Personal Purchase File, or write: Diplomatic 
Sales, Ford International Division, 34 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City 2, New Jersey. 


Newest of the World's Most 


— 


That Thunderbird touch of genius is in every glamor- 
ous line and classic curve of this newest and smartest 
of °59 Fords. Inside, too, the Galaxie displays an ele- 
gant flair... deep-pile carpeting .. . quilted and 
pleated seat fabrics and built-in “bolster” armrests. 

An altogether-new line of 6-passenger Fords, the 
Galaxie is Thunderbird in every elegant, glamorous 
sense of the word except price. 


GALAXIE. There’s genius in the eye-catching shape of 
the Galaxie . . . the most perfect match yet of Thunderbird’s 


own silhouette. THE WORLD-WIDE 


COMPANIES 


Beautifully Proportioned Cars 
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On the spot...on the job...around the world; when you let Neptune take the “load” off your mind! 
Neptune’s vast network of superior personnel, tech- This complete dependability is one of the reasons for 
niques and equipment is at your service. Corpora- the amazing growth of the Neptune organization 
tions, individuals, foreign service personnel and ...now offering warehouses and facilities from coast 
many government agencies depend upon the extra to coast and overseas representation in more than 75 
care, the extra know-how, the extra personal serv-, foreign countries. For a closer look at these globe- 
ices that distinguish Neptune’s operations. If you circling activities, write for Neptune’s new report, 
demand safe, swift, sure handling and delivery of “60 Seconds Around the World”... it’s FREE... it will 
your equipment and household goods... you get it, make valuable reading for you. 


OVER 3,000 STEEL LIFT VANS! e TRANSIT PROTECTION INSURANCE AT YOUR OWN VALUATION! 
VAN-PAK PROTECTION FOR LAND, SEA OR AIR! e PROMPT CLAIM ADJUSTMENT, ANYWHERE! 


2654 S. Oakland St., Arlington, Va. 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS © New Rochelle, N. Y. 
WORLD-WIDE MOVING 


EASTERN Riverside Drive at 134th St SOUTHERN Billings Street CENTRAL 2910 West Montrose Ave WESTERN 3400 Broadway 
New York City Norfolk, Virginia Chicago, Illinois Oakland, California 


Warehouses and facilities from coast to coast * Offices and Agents throughout Europe, South America, Pacific Islands and Far East 
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“The world agrees on GILBEY S, please!” 


The International Gin...distilled and bottled in the United States, United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, South Africa, France, Italy, Argentina, Brazil, v's "a 
Chile, Mexico, Cyprus, Germany, Spain, Uruguay. GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL Kt 
SPIRITS. W. & A. GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, OHIO. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY ~* 
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COMING- 

THE FIRST 
AUTOMATIC 

OFFICE 


The Post Office is out to win a race with 
time. They’re going to keep first class mail 
as fresh as your morning paper. 

Next-day delivery is the way they'll do 
it. Nationwide automated mail-handling 
is the method. 

The strikingly modern post office re- 
cently announced for Providence, Rhode 
Island, will be a major step. An ITT sub- 
sidiary, Intelex Systems Incorporated, has 
been appointed to do the job. 


Push-Button Operation 


This will be a fully-integrated automatic 
post office, the nation’s first. Intelex will 
design, construct, equip and maintain it. 

Machines will perform many tedious, 
time-consuming tasks, enabling career 
employees to apply their skills to more 
productive functions where machines 
cannot replace human judgment. 

In minutes, Providence mail will be 
ready to move. Other automatic post 
offices are being planned to speed this 
mail at the end of the line. The vastly 
accelerated rate of mail movement will 
keep pace with our surging economy. 
WA You don’t just sit down and conceive 

an operation of this magnitude overnight. 
| nee j Years of experience and months of plan- 
ning are required. 

This is one reason why an ITT subsidi- 
ary won the assignment. ITT has been in 
the creative forefront of automatic pro- 
cessing equipment for many years. 


Experience Where It Counts 


The ITT System has developed electronic 
computing equipment for banks, insur- 
ance companies and mail-order houses. 
It has created many types of document 
and material conveying systems for hos- 
pitals, brokerage houses, factories, gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Intelex Systems Incorporated will have 
full responsibility for the job. Other ITT 
divisions—other companies—will con- 
tribute. 

When it’s finished, Uncle Sam’s first 
automatic post office will join the hun- 
dreds of ITT projects all over the world 
which help others to get big jobs done. 


...the largest American-owned world-wide 
electronic and telecommunication enterprise, 
with 101 research and manufacturing units, 
14 operating companies and 130,000 
employees. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Groad Street, New York 4. N.Y: 


ITT COMPONENTS DIVISION * ITT FEDERAL DIVISION * ITT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION * ITT LABORATORIES + INTELEX SYSTEMS INCORPORATED 

AIRMATIC SYSTEMS CORPORATION * KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY * ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION * AMERICAN CABLE & RADIO 

CORPORATION * FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION * ITT COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS, INC. * INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION * INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION * LABORATORIES AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 
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by Walter J. Marx 


PERHAPS SOMEDAY the Department’s Office of Personnel 
or some special Committee, will prepare a factual and 
statistical study to show the results of the Wriston program 
—its effect upon the Foreign Service, and its effect upon 
the activities and organization of the Department of State 
itself. To aid in preparing background material for such 
a study there may be some interest in describing experi- 
ences of individual Wristonees. 

When the program was under consideration we Depart- 
mental Officers were asked for our opinions. | wrote a frank 
memorandum opposing the program for personal reasons 
and as being against the best interests of the Department. 

I'll mention my personal reasons first: I had seven chil- 
dren, | was completing the construction of my own home, 
and | was slowly reclaiming a farm that had not been worked 
for many years. I was gradually building up a small herd 
of dairy cows. To go abroad meant giving up all this and 
facing unknown problems, primarily concerned with health 
and education. From a professional point of view I was in 
line for a Civil Service promotion. 

I believed the program was against the best interests of 
the Department largely because of the problem of continuity 
ina good many offices in the Department. Even under Civil 
Service, through normal attrition and decline in activity, by 
1957 I was the last person in my office, the Office of Special 
Consular Services, completely familiar with the history and 
practice of our protection of Foreign Interests, of the pro- 
tection of our interests by third powers as in China and 
Bulgaria, with our liquidation of the German and Japanese 
Embassies after the war, with the internment of enemy diplo- 
mats during the war and the exchange arrangements, with 
the interesting story of the Interim Office for German Con- 


sular Affairs which I headed from 1948 to 1950, and finally 
with various classified projects of considerable interest and 
importance for which continuity was highly desirable. 

Not many months went by before it became apparent that 
almost all of the most interesting positions in the Depart- 
ment of State were being classified as Foreign Service jobs. 
My own job was one of these and as a Civil Service Officer 
all hope of promotion was lost and | was obviously serving 
in my job on borrowed time. My own training and educa- 
tion had been in European history and | was completely 
unfit for any of the technical or accounting jobs reserved 
for the Civil Service. 


I was more fortunate than many of my friends because | 
spoke French and German and my work in the Department 
made the transition to the Foreign Service much less diffi- 
cult than for someone who spoke no languages, who had 
never been abroad, or who had specialized in technical 
operations. I requested the required interview or examina- 
tion and in due course was accepted in the Foreign Service. 
I was then asked to serve on some of the selection panels 
which brought other officers into the Foreign Service. Our 
powers were rather limited because we could not reject 
candidates from jobs which were already classified as For- 
eign Service. We could sometimes express our misgivings 
about a certain candidate by offering him a salary level 
somewhat lower than he expected. In some cases, we rejected 
officers in Civil Service positions who seemed completely 
unsuited for the Foreign Service. 


I took my oath in the fall of 1956. For personal reasons 
I asked for a delay in assignment until the end of the 
school year, and finally, late in May 1957, I was asked if I 
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WRISTONEE AT LE HAVRE 


thought I would like Le Havre. There was some urgency 
in my going there, because the principal officer had already 
left. The way in which assignments are made is somewhat 
baffling to most officers, including myself. All 1 know is that 
Personnel telephoned SCA to say a Consul was needed at 
Le Havre and asked if SCA had a Consul ready for assign- 
ment. Following the practice of my colleagues, | called my 
friends to see if there were a more attractive opening at 
the moment but by the time I heard of a vacancy at Ham- 
burg, the decision was already made to assign me somewhere 
in France if not in Le Havre, perhaps because my French 
was better than my German. In any case, I did not hesitate 
about accepting Le Havre as I knew of a previous case in 
which a Wristonee, offered an assignment to Istanbul, hesi- 
tated too long so that this highly interesting assignment was 
given to someone else and he was sent to a much less attrac- 
tive post. 

In July, with the seven children, one of whom was a six- 
weeks old baby, we sailed on the United States for Le Havre. 
We landed on July 17, and I took charge of the Consulate 
as principal officer. 


HAT WERE the Wristonee’s impressions on arriving at 

his first post? First of all, we were very fortunate in 
having an adequate Government residence next to the Con- 
sulate. Without such a residence it would have been impos- 
sible for many months to find lodging in Le Havre or in most 
European cities. At work on the first morning there was a 
certain feeling of release from the Washington routine where 
for eleven years I drove 75 miles a day to get to the De- 
partment from my farm. In Le Havre, I had no cows to 
milk. I found a capable staff of local employees willing to 
do all my work for me, and I found an extremely capable 
Vice Consul who had run the Consulate for two months 
prior to my arrival. 


The next impression was one of some annoyance at having 
to follow so closely the regulations governing passport and 
visa work. In the Department I had written and revised 
from time to time Chapter 900 of the Foreign Service man- 
ual and whenever a question of interpretation came from 
the field, | solved the problem in a common sense fashion. 
Then, during my two years in the Interim Office for Ger- 
man Consular Affairs, | made up my own passports and 
rules as I went along. Now, in certain important areas, my 
free-wheeling days were over. It is true that in many other 
areas not covered by the regulations I found that as a Consul 
I had all sorts of liberty that I had not enjoyed in the De- 
partment. It became apparent very quickly also that with- 
out a knowledge of French it would have been practically 
impossible to serve as Consul in Le Havre where there is 
practically no American Colony. 

After a month and a half in which to get my feet on the 
ground, my Vice Consul left on vacation and for a term 
at the language school at Nice. I might explain that Le 
Havre is now a two-man post with no American clerk. Con- 
sequently, the officers must do all code work and type all 
confidential correspondence themselves. Being alone at a 
Consulate means being on duty twenty-four hours, seven 
days a week. It was impossible at that time for me to get 
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to the other cities in my large district which takes in a | of 
Normandy and the département of the Somme. 

The high point of my experience alone came when a ‘leet 
of American submarines and other vessels including the 
famous “Nautilus,” and the headquarters for the Vice Ad- 
miral, came to Le Havre and to other ports in my disirict. 
I sent a local employee to help with the official visits in 
Rouen, and I managed to handle those in Le Havre and 
Dieppe. some two hours away. myself. Toward the end of 
the naval visit, two inspectors came to inspect me, ten days 
before their announced arrival date. While 1 was meeting 
them, the telephone rang from the Air Base at Evreux, 94 
miles away to tell me that two Senators and their two wives 
and baggage were on their way to Le Havre and would like 
to have me meet them and help them aboard the UL nited 
States that evening. | should mention that I was also giv. 
ing a reception that evening for the Vice Admiral, forty of 
his officers, and some sixty local officials and their wives, 
Between phone calls I was trying to explain to the Inspectors 
why I had not finished typing the statements to facilitate 
inspection. The telephone rang again, this time from the 
Paris Embassy to tell me that some 90 miles away. in my 
district, an American couple had just been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. I explained the situation to the Embassy, 
and John Wood offered to take care of the accident. Mean- 
while, we were in the process of renewing some 3000 “D” 
visas. As the girls kept interrupting me in order to have me 
sign visas it was apparent to the Inspectors that I could not 
give the time and care in the issuance of visas that is re- 
quired by the regulations. I solved the problem of the Sen- 
atorial visit by having one of my sons meet them and escort 
them to my party. In spite of all the above, the Inspectors 
felt so sorry for me that they did not give me too bad a 
report. But finally when Christmas Eve arrived and my Vice 
Consul returned, | made a mental note not to be so generous 
again in letting a Vice Consul go away to a language school. 


NE GREAT contrast between life in the Department and 

life in the field is in the area of human relations. In the 
Department, we dealt primarily with paper or with humanity 
in the mass, with questions such as the documentation and 
protection of Okinawan nationals, the status of nationals 
in the Pacific Trust territories, with the evacuation of Amer- 
ican nationals from foreign areas of danger, etc. In the 
field, the Wristonee, who could make a decision affecting 
several thousand people or more while in the Department, 
finds it very hard sometimes to make a difficult decision 
when face to face with the person directly concerned: per- 
haps a stranded American, perhaps the abandoned foreign 
wife with an American child, perhaps a particularly tragic 
visa case. Departmental training does almost nothing to 
prepare an officer for coping with human relations prob- 
lems. In my own case, I had no illusions about my own 
skill in this direction and in my original essay to justify my 
entry into the Foreign Service | tried to be completely hon- 
est. In one place | mentioned that I liked books better than 
people. I removed this phrase upon the advice of my imme- 
diate superior and my wife. In the credit side my experi- 
ence in CSC and some work I had done for SEV in pre- 
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parisig a pamphlet “The American Consul” did help a great 
deal in coping with the day-to-day problems of a Consular 
Office. Articles | had written on the history of the Consular 
Service gave me useful background in cases involving inter- 
national law and consular prerogatives. It would take an- 
other article to describe some of the unusual cases which | 
have had at Le Havre. 

Some mention should be made of the financial burden of 
being a Consul. In the Department there were the usual 
charity drives but that was all. In the field a Consul is 
called upon for a host of expenses for which he is not re- 
imbursed. For example, he cannot avoid foreign charities 
and because of the wealth of the United States he is expected 
to give more than his fellow Consuls of other nations. 
He must buy tickets for a series of charitable balls and if 
he is not able to find a good excuse later for not attending, 
he must sit on the edge of a crowded dance floor, and buy 
very expensive, generally warm, and sometimes poor qual- 
ity champagne out of his own pocket. Furthermore, in spite 
of regulations which forbid such loans, there are times 
when he simply has to help out a fellow American in trouble 
even though he is rarely reimbursed. Another somewhat 
delicate point is the entertainment of fellow Foreign Service 
Officers passing by this post and other Americans. It is some- 
thing which a Consul enjoys doing and no doubt his hos- 
pitality would be reciprocated if he were able to get away 
from his own Consulate. Nevertheless, it is possible to spend 
a great deal of money on this sort of entertainment. Educa- 
tional allowances rarely cover the costs involved in private 
tutoring in a foreign language. 

Representation costs are another matter but they have 
been so fully discussed that there is no need to go into them 
here. One of the little things that rankle is paying for our 
own printing and engraving when this is done solely for 
oficial purposes. I kept track of all the odd amounts I had 
to pay out for the above and similar items during one six- 
month period in 1958 and found that the total came to $183, 
entirely apart from representation expenses. 
Havre | am lucky in that this city is only a way station in 
which visiting Congressmen practically never. stay since 
Paris is only three hours away. 


HE WIVES of many Wristonees were alarmed at the 
5 Goede of having to entertain on a scale to which they 
were not accustomed in Washington. It was possible in 
Washington to have a fairly responsible position and enter- 
tain only the closest friends. The entertainment problem 
abroad obviously changes to some degree from post to post 
but in general it is not so great as some wives imagine. 
Few Consuls are equipped with the facilities which enable 
them to give a really large formal dinner. If such a dinner 
is necessary, the best solution is to go to a good restaurant. 
At the residence at Le Havre the facilities make it difficult 


And at Le. 
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to serve more than eight for dinner. It is quite common 
here to have even small dinners catered. This sometimes is 
a little embarrassing because one finds the same waitresses 
at so many different homes. The average servant in the 
home simply does not know how to serve a formal dinner 
and it is sometimes better to obtain experienced help for 
such an affair. 

When it is necessary to invite twenty or twenty-five guests 
at the same time, unless one is in a large capital, it is often 
possible to serve an informal buffet dinner. However. for 
representation purposes and for interesting conversation, a 
small dinner is much more satisfactory. Foreigners are not 
as difficult as many women fear and they do not expect in 
an American home the same quality of service and food 
they might in a French home of similar standing. They are 
often interested in becoming acquainted with some typically 
American dish. The most interesting people abroad are pre- 
cisely those who are not too particular about such matters. 
and who will not criticize an American wife because she 
has not quite mastered the art of giving a dinner in Euro- 
pean style. 


"72 BIG reception in many ways is a waste of representa- 
tional funds because serious conversation is almost im- 
possible and the host and hostess must spend practically all 
of their time near the door greeting and saying good-bye to 
the guests. Nevertheless, there is no other device which en- 
ables one on some special occasion to receive all the people 
whom one must receive, and pay back invitations one has 
accepted to similar affairs. For a new Consul a reception 
provides an excellent occasion for becoming acquainted 
with the key officials of the city. In Le Havre there really 
is no American Colony but elsewhere it must be something 
of a problem in inviting guests to make sure they can speak 
to each other in some common language. In entertaining 
my fellow Consuls we sometimes run into a considerable 
language barrier and at the same time one can hear across 
the table conversations in Spanish, French, and German. 

In conclusion, | am extremely pleased both with the For- 
eign Service and my present post. I wish that | had entered 
the Service earlier in life. I find there is a much more gen- 
eral feeling of fellowship and camaraderie in the Foreign 
Service than ever existed in the Departmental Service. | find 
no particular discrimination against me merely because | 
am a Wristonee. The work is infinitely more varied than 
work of similar responsibility in the Department. At the 
same time, as I mentioned above, no matter how busy one 
is, there is a certain feeling of relaxation and liberty that 
one misses in the Department, where one is out-weighed by 
so many higher echelons. To paraphrase Caesar, it is much 
more fun to be principal officer in Le Havre than to be one 
of several Assistant Secretaries of State in Washington. 


DEMOCRACY 


“Democracy is like a rising tide; it only recoils to come back with greater force, and soon one sees that 
for all its fluctuations it is always gaining ground.”—Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-1859) 
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Foreign Service Language Training: 


Some Facts and Fallacies 


OT LONG ago an article in the Soviet press commented 
somewhat wistfully: “The Soviet Union’s interna- 
tional ties are broadening, and our lag in the study 

of foreign languages is becoming more and more intoler- 
able.” To those who have followed recent criticisms of the 
Foreign Service language program, this lament had a famil- 
iar ring. On both sides of the Curtain, in fact, a sense of 
urgency has attached to the training of professional diplo- 
mats. But while it is some comfort that the Soviets, too, 
have their Cassandras and Monday-morning quarterbacks, 
recent comments in the American press have shown so slight 
a grasp of the aims of Foreign Service training that it has 
seemed worthwhile to re-state some of these objectives in the 
light of present levels of fulfillment. 


From among a number of critical comments made in the 
Congress and the press, two main trends can be distin- 
guished. Language training, it is said, is insufficient to meet 
United States requirements in “hard” language areas such 
as Southeast Asia and the Middle East, while on the other 
hand, the Department is over-emphasizing its “world” lan- 
guage program to the extent that many officers do not utilize 
the newly-acquired language in their post of assignment. A 
further criticism is a more general condemnation of the 
administration of the Department’s training program, based 
on an alleged lack of coordination between the regional 
Bureaus, the Office of Personnel, and the Foreign Service 
Institute. Since these two criticisms are in fact intercon- 
nected, it may be well to deal first with the more general 
question of the coordination of the Department’s training 
program. 


Since March, 1947, responsibility for the administration 
of the training program has been vested in the Foreign 
Service Institute. In 1954 steps were taken to revitalize the 
Institute by placing it under the direct supervision of the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, providing it 
with an increased budget and with the vigorous direction 
equal to its mission. The immediate task of re-forming the 
Foreign Service Institute according to the guidelines set 
down in June of 1954 by the Wriston Committee has been, 
for the past four years, the responsibility of its Director, Mr. 


Harold Hoskins. 


While the Foreign Service Institute is responsible for the 
direction and execution of the State Department’s training 
program, it should be emphasized that the Institute is essen- 
tially a service organization, an arm of the Department 


This article is based on testimony prepared by the author 
and presented on the Hill in June 1959. 
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responsive to higher policy determinations. Policy matters 
are the province of the Committee on Foreign Service Train- 
ing, chaired by the Director General of the Foreign Service 
or the Inspector General, and composed of seven Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries. Every course projected by the For. 
eign Service Institute is subjected to an exhaustive study and 
discussion by the Committee members before the recom. 
mendations are formulated. The Committee meets frequent. 
ly to insure that the training program is responsive to the 
over-all personnel requirements of the Service. This involves 
constant watchfulness that needed training is accomplished 
with the least expenditure of funds and of an officer's time 
away from the practice of his profession. In its work the 
Committee coordinates the views of the Department's re- 
gional and functional Bureaus, and submits its recommenda- 
tions through PER and FSI to the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration. 


fener POLICY formulated at the Committee level is car- 
ried out by constant day-to-day negotiations between the 
Office of Personnel and the Foreign Service Institute. At 
monthly meetings representatives of the Institute and _ the 
Office of Personnel discuss and resolve problems in the 
administration of the training program. The primar, as- 
signment responsibility, however, rests with the Office of 
Personnel; it alone is in a position to evaluate the competing 
demands for an officer’s services and to decide whether the 
time is ripe for an assignment to training. Personnel also 
analyzes the positions available at the termination of train- 
ing. and insures that to the greatest extent possible, following 
assignments utilize newly-acquired skills. 


Today an indispensable partner in the assignment fune- 
tion is the Career Development Staff. Using modern methods 
of personnel management, the Staff prepares extensive career 
plans for each officer based on training possibilities in rela- 
tion to the officer’s own development needs and the needs of 
the Service. These plans are the result of a Service-wide 
inventory of present skills as compared to present and pro- 
jected needs of the Department. The resultant gaps are to 
be filled by training. Career Development officers also pre- 
pare analyses of the utilization of in-Service training. Two 
such surveys, for example, indicate an initial utilization after 
training of 98.7% of recent Area and Language graduates, 
and of 90.5% of the officers detailed to universities for ad- 
vanced economic training. Statistics such as these make it 
possible to determine whether the Service is sufficiently 
capitalizing on its training investment, or, on the other 
hand, whether too extended a specialization may be narrow: 
ing the outlook of its officers. 
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F. $. LANGUAGE TRAINING 


I{-such are the mechanics of determining and administer- 
ing the Department’s training program, what, then, is the 
rationale behind the apparent inconsistencies in the “world” 
and “hard” language programs? It must frankly be stated 
that basic to some of the current misconceptions of the pub- 
lic concerning Foreign Service language abilities is the 
tendency of the press to found its 
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the country of their assignment. At international confer- 
ences, at treaty negotiations, and at representational func- 
tions, a Foreign Service Officer is almost daily confronted 
with the necessity of conferring with foreign diplomats. 
It is for this reason that the Department established its five- 
year program designed to raise the proficiency of all its 
officers to the professional level in 


reports on statistics which are out 
of date and whose significance is 
not fully understood. The Depart- 
ment has for years been living with 
the hoary reproach that 50% of the Service Institute and in the field: 
Foreign Service cannot speak a for- At FSI 
Full-time 
eign language. At one time, it is LANGUAGES Classes 
true, before the Department insti- Burmese 2 

tuted its In ve-year anguage Cantonese 
program, approximately 50% of the Chinese 20 
Service had not attained a profes- Indonesian 5 
“ Japanese 9 
sional (or “useful-to-the-Service” ) Resews 2 
knowledge of a world language. Laotian 
Nowhere was it pointed out that this Malayan 

level meant just what it said: it Tagalog 
was professional, tailored to the De- ee * 
partments own needs, and assumed 3 
the ability to negotiate in a techni- 
cal field and to fulfill representa- from other agencies and dependents. 
tional functions. These standards, 


FAR EASTERN LANGUAGES 


At present the following Far Eastern 
languages are being studied at the Foreign 


The “At Post” figures include students 


at least one world language; when 
this goal has been reached, no offi- 
cer will be reassigned to language 
training unless that language is re- 
quired for his following assignment. 


ae" abe The one exception will be junior 

Classes Classes officers entering on duty who, if 

4 not already at the professional lev- 

11 ak el in a world language, will continue 

49 13 to receive four months of intensive 
a 52 language instruction. 

7 2 The utilization of exotic language 

1 trainees presents a very different 

problem. Every officer assigned to 

hard language training is assured 

of a following assignment which 


will fully utilize his training. In 
fact, the Office of Personnel, before 
determining on a hard language as- 
signment, designates a specific po- 


which require a minimum of six 
months of intensive study, are not what the average tourist 
thinks of as “a speaking knowledge” —a level which the vast 
majority of Foreign Service Officers has long since acquired. 

At the present time approximately 3,120 officers, or 90% 
of the total Foreign Service strength of 3,475, have at least 
a working knowledge of one or more of the so-called world 
languages. The majority of these officers (close to 60% of 
the entire Service) are at substantially higher levels of pro- 
ficiency, ranging from professional to bi-lingual. The Service 
is now in a position to require that every officer assigned 
to a French, German, Spanish, Portuguese or Italian-speak- 
ing post have at least a working knowledge of the language. 
Of 450 officers stationed in Latin America, for example, less 
than 20 officers remain who do not speak the language of 
their post. 


T SHOULD be emphasized, however, that every officer 
I trained in a world language does not necessarily receive 
an onward assignment to a French, German, or Spanish- 
speaking area. This is because the number of officers trained 
per year is at present substantially greater than the number 
of vacancies at world language posts. The Department is 
convinced that a proficiency in one of the widely-used world 
languages is an essential part of a Foreign Service Officer’s 
professional knowledge, whether or not he is assigned to 
the country of its primary use. The knowledge of a world 
language enables an officer to be on equal footing not only 
with the educated elements of the local population but also 
with the official representatives of other countries stationed 
at his post. Most countries’ governments require their rep- 
resentatives to have a fluent command of at least one addi- 
tional world language, regardless of the language spoken in 


sition to be filled by the officer on 
completion of his studies. It is of course virtually impos- 
sible to detail to language training from one to three years 
every officer assigned to an Asian or African post. What 
is necessary, and what is being done, is to train language 
officers for the local positions in these countries. 


Two areas in particular, Southeast Asia and the Arab 
countries, have recently aroused criticism as being inade- 
quately staffed by language-speaking officers. A few facts 
may help to clarify the existing situation in these areas. In 
“The Ugly American” and in a subsequent letter to the 
FOREIGN SERVICE JoURNAL, Mr. Eugene Burdick stated that 
“it is simply not true” that the Department has a language 
officer in most Southeast Asian posts. In point of fact, at 
least one language officer, with competence in a_ pertinent 
Far Eastern language, is assigned to each of the thirteen 
U. S. Foreign Service posts in Southeast Asia, and at most 
posts there are two or more. More responsible commentators 
than Mr. Burdick, however, have made equally misleading 
statements. Mr. Joseph Alsop, in his syndicated tolumn, 
recently claimed that almost no officers stationed in the Arab 
world could do more than order a meal in the native 
tongue. In point of fact, the Department currently has on 
duty ninety Arabic-speaking officers, of whom forty are 
stationed in the Arab countries. Twenty additional officers 
are now engaged in the full-time, intensive study of Arabic, 
and these are but the vanguard of many who are to be 
trained during the Department’s five year language program. 
The Foreign Service has yet to attain its vital objective of 
staffing every sensitive position with a language-speaking 
officer, but it has come far on the road to accomplishment. 
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1. Oslo. Passing through an honor guard of Boy Scouts as 
they leave the church after their wedding are Marine Sgt. and 
Mrs. Art Coville. Our correspondent in Oslo writes us that 
Sgt. Coville and his bride, the former Inger Laaengh of the 
Embassy staff, “have long been active in extracurricular proj- 
ects sponsored by Embassy personnel. One of the most fruitful 
of these activities has been the founding and management of 
an All-Norwegian boy scout troop.” 


2. Addis Ababa. H. Paul Foster and his bride, the former 
Mary Ann Smith, both of the Embassy staff, are enjoying their 
wedding cake (baked by ISS John A. Whalen, Communica- 
tions Assistant) at the reception given for them by Ambassador 
and Mrs. Don C. Bliss, at the Embassy residence. From left 
to right: Mr. Foster, Mrs. Bliss, Mrs. Foster, Ambassador Bliss. 


3. Santiago, Chile. Attending the conference of Chiefs of Mis- 
sion in South America were: (Seated left to right): Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury T. Graydon Upton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., Deputy Under Secretary of 
State Loy W. Henderson, and Ambassador Walter A. Howe. 
(Standing left to right): Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs, Carlos 
C. Hall, Ambassador Edward J. Sparks, Richard I. Phillips. 
Ben S. Stephansky, Ambassador Christian M. Ravndal, Ambas- 
sador Walter C. Ploeser, Clarence A. Boonstra, Ambassador 
Willard L. Beaulac, Harry R. Turkel, Ambassador John M. 
Cabot. G. Lewis Schmidt, Ambassador Theodore C. Achilles, 
Raford W. Herbert, John C. Hill, Jr., Ambassador Carl W. 
Strom. Charles Harley, Ambassador Robert F. Woodward, 
Rollin S. Atwood, Ernest V. Siracusa. 


4. Lagos. Consul General John K. Emmerson, at the piano, 
is playing for members of the Westminster Singers and repre- 
sentatives of the American Alumni Association of Nigeria, who 
were local sponsors of the Lagos concerts. 


5. Karak. Patiently waiting for the local authorities to permit 
them to buy gas in this town halfway between Amman and 
historic Petra, on a southern Jordan sight-seeing tour, is a group 
from the Embassy in Tel Aviv. From left to right: station 
attendant, Bill Anthony, Doris Crabtree, Ruth Michaelson, Jo 
Gaffney, and Mrs. James Clore. 

6. Frankfurt. In keeping with the Fasching festivities, guests 
who attended the party given by Personnel Officer Eleanor 
Bello for single FS personnel at the Consulate General came 
in costume. Pictured: Helen V. Garrett, Eleanor Bello, Jim 
Verreos, Ed Fenstermacher, Jacqueline L. Alves. 

7. Warsaw. The residence of Ambassador and Mrs. Jacob D. 
Beam was the scene of the wedding last fall of Second Secre- 
tary Virginia C. Stryker and former FSO Lawrence P. Ralston. 
Gathered on the steps after the ceremony are Edward R. Kelley, 
the groom, Mrs. Albert L. Ralston (groom’s mother), the bride, 
Ambassador Beam, Mrs. Kelley, Daroslavy S. Vlahovich, Mrs. 
Crawford Johnston (bride’s mother), the Reverend Szczep- 


kowski. Thaddeus J. Figura, John W. Berg, and John E. Mellor. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


When the Rains Come 


After the 100 degree heat of the last week in June in 
Washington anything seemed cooler, and when the rains 
came, as they did almost daily for a while, and with inten- 
sity at times, there was little disposition to grumble. But it 
meant remembering, much of the time, to carry an umbrella, 
and we were reminded of Tom Ewell’s skit on how anti- 
quated and outdated is the human machine. 


Unlike General Motors and Ford, which bring out new 
models like clock work each year, he used to ask: How has 
the human model been improved in order to cope with 
changing ideas and contemporary problems? For instance, 
he would point out: “Say it’s raining hard, you’re carrying 
home bundles for your wife, you need to get out bus fare 
for the oncoming bus, you want to blow your nose, you 
would like to tip your hat to a friend you have just glimpsed 
—solution, easy, have six arms.” 

We have no doubt that the human model may be changed 
one day as man begins actively to embrace his universe, but 
we should like to suggest an immediate solution to one part 
of the problem. When the sun comes out, you still have the 
bundles, you still have the bus to catch, your sun glasses are 
slipping, they need cleaning, you still have to get out the 
bus fare, and the umbrella is straddling the whole picture. 
Or to paint a less frantic picture, the sun has come out and 
you're walking blithely down the avenue—will you be an 
Englishman and put it down with a point, every other step? 
(In England even the women seem to have mastered this 
trick. ) 

But perhaps you would prefer not to make a ballet of your 
stroll, or a parading of the House Guards, perhaps you 
would like to have this ancient symbol of princely dignity 
(usually carried by someone else) quite out of the way. 
Why not then have the umbrella on a shoulder handle— 
over the shoulder it goes and out of the way, leaving you to 
master the next situation. We can’t help wondering why no 
House of Dior or even the brothers Brooks has ever come 
forth with a solution to this human problem—or perhaps 
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they have? Surely it’s high time, before too long we may 
well expect to be able to hoist an umbrella arrangement and 
travel through the air with the greatest of ease. 


Counterpart Funds and Foreign Aid 


Last month, when talk on the foreign aid bill waxed warm- 
est down on the Hill, there were remarks in the Senate’s 
discussion of more than passing interest to JOURNAL readers, 
At one point, for instance, Senators Douglas (D., Ill.) and 
Morse (D., Ore.) were talking on the particular uses of 
counterpart funds, and Senator Douglas said: 

“Perhaps I used strong language about the State Depart- 
ment a few minutes ago, but it is my belief that they are still 
dominated by the feeling of the Foreign Service, who do not 
care particularly to help people, and are concerned primarily 
with relations between governments. They still view them- 
selves as emissaries from one government to another. And 
in this day and age the problem has gone far beyond that. 
They must be ministers, and, in a sense, missionaries to the 
people, even though they defend the interests of this Nation 
at the same time.” 

A few moments later Senator Humphrey (D., Minn.) said: 

“Mr. President, unless the [counterpart] funds are used, 
they erode under inflation and devaluation. Actually, I can 
point to several countries where substantial amounts of 
money have been lost as a result of devaluation. What we 
need is the timely use and well-programmed use of the funds 
for public health and other constructive purposes and for 
the payment of U. S. Government costs wherever such pay- 
ments can be made in those currencies. 

“I can think of countries where we could have improved 
our embassies, where we could have built apartment houses 
for Government employees, and later on sold the buildings 
or turned them over to the local governments for the people 
who live in that area. There are ways and means of accom- 
plishing good with those funds. 

“T do not want to say the Department has not been doing 
any such work, but it has been slow in getting started. | am 
confident this colloquy will give a word of encouragement to 
those in the ICA and the Department 
of State. 

“In defense of some employees, | 
may say there is a large number of 
employees in those programs who 
want to do the right thing, who are 
dedicated. Of all the people who 
have really given of their lives I have 
seen in some of my trips to these far 
away places, I should like to pay 
tribute to the wives of some our men 
who are overseas. I know what work 
they have done in communities in 
those countries. I know the strange 
diseases that have stricken their chil- 
-. dren in countries like Egypt, Iraq. 
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The children and the wives of 
some of our Foreign Service officers and employees of the 
ICA have gone through great difficulties.” 

While foreign aid was being thrashed out on the Hill, 
federal employees in the Washington area were reported to 
have contributed almost $200,000 to the 1959 campaign for 
three international agencies—Crusade for Freedom, Care, 
and the American-Korean Foundation. In a year of infla- 
tionary costs, this is an interesting straw in the wind, espe- 
cially since it represents an increase of 39 per cent over the 
funds raised last year among this same group. 


It is not easy. 


and Iran. 


Advertising the Foreign Service 


After seeing the handsome two-page spread in LIFE maga- 
zine, the SATURDAY EventnG Post and Look, on “Should 
Your Child Go into the Foreign Service?.” one of a series 
of public relations advertisements of the New York Life In- 
surance Company which featured pictures and a statement 
by Deputy Under Secretary Loy Henderson, we were eager 
to learn what kind of response there had been to the 
advertisement. 

Our leg-man Jane discovered that several letters had come 
into the News Division at New State from high schools who 
requested copies of the article. In addition, letters had 
been received in praise of the way the advertisement had 
heen presented, and Personnel said they had already re- 
ceived more than fifty letters from young people who wanted 
further information. These letters, they said, were from 
both potential FSO’s and clerical workers. 


This seems an excellent response, especially as this was 
only an interim report, taken mid-way last month, and is 
perhaps indicative of the better public relations the Foreign 
Service has today. Some of the old caricatures, the old 
smoke screen and ignorance may be dissolving. 


AFSA Luncheons 


Winding up the year’s luncheon meetings of the American 
Foreign Service Association was the June 25th luncheon 
given in the Blue Room at the Shoreham Hotel. Under 
Secretary of State C. Douglas Dillon gave a fine talk on 
today’s economic picture, including the threat implicit in 
Russian competition, to the more than 300 assembled mem- 
bers of the Association. 

This past year has been one of the most successful, we 
understand, in terms of attendance at the luncheons, and the 
Committee on Entertainment has done a fine job in lining 
up stimulating speakers (including General Maxwell Taylor 
and Senator William Fulbright). Norman Shute, chairman 
of the committee, is already working on the program for 
speakers for the new luncheon series beginning in the fall, 
and as we go to press indicated that the AFSA luncheons 
will probably continue to be held at the Shoreham since the 
Shoreham is better equipped than Ft. Lesley McNair to 
handle the larger groups, and has more flexibility in its 
arrangements. 


Study and Travel Abroad 


Once we were given a book, entirely blank within but 
bound as a book. It was a dummy provided by the pub- 


lisher to show what a series of publications would look like. 
Glancing at its blank pages gave us the feeling of infinite 
possibilities. In a similar way two UNESCO handbooks, 


Jose Limon, dancer, has been on several U. S. 
cultural exchange missions. 


which are issued annually provide the imaginative reader 
with infinite possibilities of accomplishment. Because of the 
background of our readers we would even venture that these 
handbooks might be more fascinating to them than the prose 
of most travel literature, because of the wealth of detail. In 
countries all over the world, for instance, “Vacations 
Abroad” has. listed the Courses, Study Tours, and Work 
Camps. Each country from Austria to Yugoslavia is dealt 
with in a separate chapter. In the excellent style of the 
“Guide Michelin,” symbols are used to indicate: 


4 —-Courses and seminars organized “during the holiday period. 
d —Hostels, holiday camps and centres. 

@ —Study tours. 

International voluntary work camps. 

® —Vacation scholarships. 

Applications. 


Both this “Vacations Abroad” and the larger UNESCO 
handbook “Study Abroad,” which lists more than 75,000 
individual opportunities for obtaining financial assistance 
for educational travel overseas, have been published in 


Paris and are also available at the Unesco Publications Cen- 
ter at 801 Third Avenue, New York City, 22. 
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The Press? No Need to Panic 


Scene: The Ambassador's office in a medium-sized 
American Embassy. The Ambassador, a distinguished 
looking, grey-haired gentleman, is bending over the last of 
three classified cables that must go out before lunch. Only 
the hum of the air conditioner and the muffled clacking of 
typewriters from the next room disturb the silence. 


Suddenly there is a knock at the door and the Deputy 
Chief of Mission strides into the Ambassador's office. He is 
young for such an important post, and competent looking. 
The Ambassador glances up from his cables, his eyebrows 
raised, a slight smile plays at the corners of his mouth. He 
always enjoys seeing the DCM excited. 

The DCM is red-faced. He has a sheaf of official docu- 
ments in his hand. One of the tabs of his button-down collar 
has actually come unbuttoned. 

“Wilson of Global Press is here!” The DCM speaks to 
the Ambassador in an undertone as if Wilson already has 
his ear glued to the door. The Ambassador's smile fades. 
He frowns and shuffles his cables. 

“He's in my office and he wants to see you,” the DCM 
continues, “He wants to ask you about the Moldani affair 
and how we stand on it.” 

The Ambassador sighs, glances at the clock and mutters 
a muffled “damn.” The DCM shoves his handful of docu- 
ments at the Ambassador. “Here’s the file on the Moldani 
business ... or shall say you're busy?” 

The Ambassador spins in his chair and stares out’ the 
window. The Moldani Affair is ticklish and one must be 
careful... yet... Wilson does represent Global Press. The 
decision takes shape in the Ambassador's mind . . . It is 
true, | am quite busy. A slap of finality on the arm of the 
chair. 

“Tell Wilson I'm busy,” he advises the fidgeting DCM. 
“He should have gone through USIS on this.” 

The DCM clears his throat, “Well, it seems he did talk 
to the Press Officer. Johnson called me from USIS and 
urged that you see Craig. He said something about the 
opportunity of the situation and...” 

“So! I might have known! Tell Wilson I can’t see him 
now and Ill speak to Johnson later—alone!” 

The DCM turns on his heel and is halfway to the door 
when the Ambassador stops him. “Oh George, tell my sec- 
retary to be sure she gives Wilson an invitation to the July 
Ith reception.” 
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by Howard R. SIMPSON 


There is a great deal of exaggeration in the above vignette 

or is there?) From the career FSO’s will probably come 
a definite “Yes!” From the USIS Press Officers a resound- 
ing “No!” The fact remains that many Foreign Service 
Officers, experienced and otherwise, are deplorably “press- 
shy.” 

True enough, many FSO’s can exhibit scars from en- 
counters with the gentlemen of the Fourth Estate as evidence 
and proof that the pen is not only mightier than the sword 
but that it sometimes bites deeper. Unfortunately these 
scars are often the result of playing a game and playing it 
badly. 

Take our vignette for example. Wilson of Global, if he 
has been assigned for any length of time to the capital 
where the Ambassador is serving, is probably an experienced 
correspondent. There is an eighty percent chance that he 
knows more about the Moldani Affair than the Ambassador. 
This is not because the Ambassador and his staff are in- 
competent or inefficient. It is because Wilson has spent 
several days or even weeks beating the pavements of the 
city, speaking with bartenders, prostitutes, police officers. 
and government officials in order to gather up the bits and 


vyieces of his story. He has to— it’s his job. his profession. 
J 


The Ambassador and his staff have other problems in 
addition to the Moldani Affair. They are being informed 
of developments by the Police, and the Political Officer is 
working on a report (but he has no press deadline to meet). 
and there are other problems: the arrival of the first U.S. 
arms shipment and the report on regional elections. 

An Ambassador experienced in working with the press 
would have realized that Wilson probably brought into the 
office, along with his somewhat tattered raincoat, a fund of 
untapped information that could easily be bartered in return 
for a direct and frank statement on the Embassy's position 
and a slight show of Ambassadorial confidence in the pro- 
fessional ability of a working American newsman. 

But suppose Wilson is untrustworthy—a_ journalistic 
troublemaker? If this is true, is it not a true test of di- 
plomacy on the Ambassador's part to bear this in mind and 


Howard R. Simpson, USIA, received a distinguished service 
award for his work as war correspondent and artist in Indo- 
China. He is currently Public Affairs Officer at Marseille. 


Let us be your 


WINDOW 


in Washington... 


From our advantageous 
location in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital we are 

in an exceptional 

position to be of real use to our 
friends in the Foreign 
Service, both in this 
country and abroad. You 
are cordially invited 

to write us for a copy of 
our little booklet 

“Your Bank and 

How It Can Serve You”’. 


It lists all of the many ways 
we can assist you in finan- 
cial matters. 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Ave N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Robert C. Baker, President 


American 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation — Member Federal Reserve System 


PLANNING A NEW 
ASSIGNMENT? 


Security Steel Liftvan in 
Bergen, Norway 


Security's correspondents will serve you in 
everyway possible—whether it is packing and 
shipping, or delivery and unpacking. Just con- 
tact us by letter or cable, and we shall forward 
the name of our correspondent in your present 
city, or that of your new assignment. 


Security Storage Company 
af Washington 


Established 1890 as the Safe Deposit and Storage Department 
American Security and Trust Company 


General Office and Principal Depository 
1140 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Suburban Depository: 

5140 River Road, Bethesda, Md. 


Telephones: All Locations 
District 7-4040 


Cable Address: 
STORAGE 


C. A. Aspinwall, Chairman Philip Larner Gore, President 
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NO NEED TO PANIC 


still be able to meet the unscrupulous Mr. Wilson, to look 
him in the eye and discuss the problem in hand without 
climbing out on the first shaky limb offered? 

There is one thing that newsmen respect and that is the 
truth. Whether the individual in question deals in it or not, 
he respects it. 


Much better the simple statement of fact from the Am- 
bassador’s lips that the Embassy is not making a policy 
statement at a particular time than a refusal to face the 
correspondent physically across the expanse of a well-pol- 
ished desk. 

Clarifications as to why a statement is not being made can 
be provided by an Ambassador to the extent he feels confi- 
dence in his questioner. But a closed door and the negative 
smile of an appointment secretary can lead to ominous 
flights of fancy—particularly on the part of a less-quali- 
fied journalist. 


The average American correspondent would like to think 
of his Embassy, Legation or Consulate as a pleasant contact 
point and a source of valuable information both off and on 
the record. Too often he finds an invisible, but polite, wall 
of silence. His dismay turns to anger and finally to bitter- 
ness. 


by Howarp R. SIMpson 


What is the answer to this important problem? A change 
in attitude? An official communication pointing out that 
American newspapermen in their own way represent the 
citizens of our country and should have more consideration? 

Changes in attitude are not accomplished overnight and 
official communications have a way of sinking amid the files, 
weighted down with innumerable signature scrawls. 

The Foreign Service Institute has been aware of the im- 
portance of this problem and has recently revived, at the re- 
quest of Deputy Assistant Secretary of Public Affairs, Edwin 
Kretzmann, an hourly session on the subject, for junior 
officers, and for more than a year talks have been given on 
the importance of good press relations, before the Mid- 
Career Officer Course. 

But these are just the first steps toward a remedy. The 
true impetus must come from senior officers in the field who 
are in a position, not only to set an example for their staff, 
but to see that the younger officers follow through. Recog- 
nizing the importance of press relations, approaching it as 
a problem that can be solved, the FSO will soon learn that 
all newsmen are not to be dropped automatically into the 
file marked “Ogre.” With a little more effort on his part 
they can fit very well into the file marked “Friend.” 


“He used to be a guide in the leaning tower of Pisa.” 
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Safely 


AROUND THE WORLD! 


In the Indianapolis 
500, the Fastest Race 
in the United States 


(4. Ce = 
_\ In the Monza, Italy 
500, the Fastest 


Race in the World 


TIRES WIN 


and Prove They are Safest for Your Car 


In major racing events around the world and in 
the world’s fastest races Firestone tires prove 
their safety year after year. In the Indianapolis 
and the Monza 500 Mile races where tires are 
subjected to torturous twisting, pounding and 
heat, Firestone tires carried the winners safely 
to victory without a single tire failure. 


You, too, can have this same safety and 
dependability because the Firestone tires for 
your car are built with the same safety con- 


struction features as racing tires. Firestone 
Rubber-X, the new, exclusive tread rubber 
used in Firestone tires, gives you longer, safer 
mileage. The S/F Safety-Fortified Gum-Dipped 
cord body and scientifically designed, long 
wearing non-skid tread give you safety that 
you will find in no other tire. Firestone tires 
are Safety-Proved by Performance. 


For your safety equip your car with Safety- 
Proved Firestone tires today. 


Firestone International and Interamerica Companies, Akron 17, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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We could name many more, but even these three are 
reasons enough why you should be insured with USAA. 


SAVINGS of 38.8% off standard rates are currently provided stateside 


USAA automobile policyholders. No other insurance company offers 
the same broad coverage at so low a cost. Such savings are possible 
because USAA is a non-profit association — policyholders are a pre- 
ferred risk group* — and no salesmen are employed or commissions 
paid to secure business. 


SOUND MANAGEMENT Since its founding 37 years ago, USAA 


has been managed and directed by active and retired officers of the 
U.S. Armed Forces. There are more than half-a-million USAA policies 
in force and assets at year end 1958 totaled over $58 million. Liberal 
dividends have consistently been paid to USAA policyholders with 
more than $64 million returned since 1922. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERVICE USAA policies are in effect over a 


wide geographic area}. Claims are settled promptly even in the most 
remote places. Wherever USAA operates there are authorized attorneys 
and claims adjusters conveniently located to serve you and to expedite 
a settlement. 

Take advantage of the greater savings, protection and reliability 
offered by USAA. In addition to automobile insurance, USAA also 
makes available policies covering COMPREHENSIVE PERSONAL LIABILITY 
and a Wor.p-wip—E HovusEHoLD Goops AND PERSONAL EFFECTS 
FLOATER. 


Mail the coupon below to secure rates on your automobile, or for 
information on these other policies. 


*Membership in United Services Automobile Associa- 
tion is limited to active and retired Regular officers, 
midshipmen, cadets and warrant officers of the 
United States Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Public Health Service, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey; Foreign Service Officers of the Depart- 
ment of State; Reserve and National Guard officers 
when ordered to extended active Federal duty for a 
period of six months or longer; the widows of such 
officers and warrant officers so long as their status 
is not changed by remarriage. Reserve and National 
Guard officers who have established membership in 
USAA while on active duty and who are later re- 
leased to inactive or retired status, may continue 
their insurance or renew their insurance at any time 
so long as they retain their commissions or warrants. 
FUSAA operates in the United States, its possessions 
and territories; Canada, Cuba and the Canal Zone; 
Japan, the Philippines, and certain U.S. bases in 
the Pacific; as well as in Western Continental Europe 
when the policyholder is on active duty. 


UNITED SERVICES 


Charles E. Cheever 
Colonel, USA—Retired 


President 


Dept. FS-Il USAA Building, 4119 Broadway, San Antonio 9, Texas 


Send information on insurance covering: [_] World-Wide Household and Personal Effects Floater [_] Comprehensive Personal Liability [_] Automobile insurance based on the following data: 


Cor Year | Make | Model Body Type 


Pass. Cap. 


Serial Number Motor No. No. Cyls. 


New/Used Current Car License 


| Name in which car legally registered 


Cost | Purchase Date* 


Year | State 


Is the automobile required by, or customarily used in the occupational duties of any 
person except in going to and from the principal place of occupation? ____ 


Is the automobile customarily used in driving to or from work? 


If the automobile is customarily used in driving to or from work, how many road 


miles is the car driven one way? 


How many male operators (including insured) are under age of 25? 


Age of each: Relationship 


Are any of the male operators under 25 owners, or principal operators, of the 


hile? 


Are all male operators under 25 married? 


Is your automobile equipped with an air conditioner? 


Rank Serial No. 


Military Address _ 


If car not at above address, 
give location of car. 


(CJ Active - Regular [] Retired [_] Widow of eligible officer 
(CO Extended active duty [_] Inactive, but retaining commission 
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Japanese Treaty Anniversary 


-_— LEADING article in the August, 1934, JOURNAL was 
composed of excerpts from Ambassador Grew’s Diary, 
April 22, 1934: “A Rep-LetTerR Day. We were up at six and 
boarded the Japanese destroyer ‘Shimakaze’ at Yokohama 
at 7:45... This was to be the main celebration of the 
eightieth anniversary of the signing of Japan’s first treaty 
by Commodore Perry, at the spot where the ‘Black Ships’ 
made their principal stay . .. We landed at the little village 
of Kakizaki on the other side of the harbor from Shimoda, 
where (Consul) Townsend Harris lived in his Gyokusen-ji 
Temple for four years ...On a monument to Harris near 
the temple is engraved the following excerpt from his diary 
on the day that he raised the first consular flag in Japan: 
‘Thursday, September 4, 1856. Slept very little from excite- 
ment and mosquitoes,—the latter enormous in size. Men 
on shore to put up my flagstaff. Heavy job. Slow work. 
Spar falls; breaks crosstrees: fortunately no one hurt. At 
last get a reinforcement from the ship. Flagstaff erected; 
men form a ring around it, and, at two and a half p.m. 
of this day, I hoist the ‘First Consular Flag’ ever seen in 
this Empire.’ ” 


“Regarded with Reverence” 


Reviewing a book on Mr. Justice Brandeis, Cyril Wynne, 
Department, wrote in the August, 1934, JouRNAL: “In spite 
of the criticism of our courts, state and federal, the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the time it was established 
has been regarded with reverence by the American people. 
This feeling is largely due to the type of men who have 
composed the Court. Most of them have been profound 
lawyers, quite a few of them have been truly great figures. 
Among these great figures Mr. Justice Brandeis stands out 
not only as a jurist learned in the law—which may be taken 
for granted—but as one of whom it can be written that he 
loves his fellow men.” 


A daughter, Dorothy King Newbegin, was 
born on June 1, 1934, at Mexico City, to 
Diplomatic Secretary and Mrs. Robert New- 
begin. 


Comment, 1959: Dorothy’s father is Ambassador to 
Honduras, and Dorothy was married in September, 1956, 
to Harold E. Bairs, Jr.. who is in the Army, stationed in 
Alaska. Dorothy and little Kathy, seven months, are now 
with parents in Tegucigalpa. They expect to return soon 
to Alaska. Bob, Jr. is at present in Tegucigalpa and Anne 
graduated in June from Potomac School in Washington. 


by JAMES B. STEWART 


Born in Rome, Italy, on June 15, 1934, a 
daughter, Marian, to Vice Consul and Mrs. 
Theodore C. Achilles. 


Comment, 1959: Marian’s father is Ambassador to 
Peru and Marian is the wife of Walter B. Smith II, FSO-8. 
They have two daughters, Katrina and Marian. Ted, Jr. is 
a 2nd Lt. in the Army, Daphne is a freshman at Goucher, 
and Stephen is a Third Former at St. Paul’s. 


From Post to Post in °34 


C. Burke Elbrick from Southampton to Port-au-Prince 
Waldemar J. Gallman from Riga, Latvia to Danzig 
Paul C. Hutton from Bombay to Dublin 

John C, Pool from Buenos Aires to Hong Kong 
Edward Anderson, Jr. from Singapore to Montreal 
Gerald A. Drew from Port-au-Prince to San José, Costa Rica 
Cecil Wayne Gray from Berlin to Vienna. 

Julius C. Holmes from Sofia to Department 

Sheldon T. Mills from Panama to Bucharest 

Edward Page, Jr. from Paris to Riga, Latvia 

James K. Penfield from Mukden to Peiping 

Eric C. Wendelin from Ensenada to Habana 

Frances E, Willis from Stockholm to Brussels 

George H. Winters from Habana to Guadalajara 


JOURNAL Briefs: August 1934 


AFSA Scholarship Fund: A move to increase the 
Foreign Service Scholarship Fund has been initiated by the 
American Consulate General at Naples. The JoURNAL has 
received the following telegram from that office on the 
occasion of Mr. Homer M. Byington’s election as Presi- 
dent of the Association: 

“Naples, as the new President’s old post, would like to 
he the first to contribute to the Foreign Service scholarship 
fund. Mailing check for sixty dollars contributed by officers 
here—DuBois.” 


Glasgow newspaper states that the attention of the St. 

Andrews Town Council was called to the fact “that 
rabbits are again becoming too numerous on the golf courses 
and that the city fathers have engaged a trapper for three 
months to attend to the population question.” This paper 
further states that “nothing is more calculated to drive 
a golfer irito a fine frenzy than a rabbit scrape. But these 
St. Andrews rabbits may well claim right of settlement. 
They have centuries of squatter’s rights behind them. One 
of the earliest references to golf in St. Andrews is found 
in a parchment dated January, 1552, showing clearly that 
at that time, the protecting of rabbits and the playing of 
golf on the same ground was not considered incompatible.” 
Vice Consul Pasquet, Glasgow, expresses the hope that the 
golfers and the rabbits of St. Andrews may come to a gentle- 
men’s agreement, otherwise pray for the rabbits! 
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“Senator Joe McCarthy,” by Richard H. Rovere. Har- 
court, Brace, New York, 280 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Henry C. RAMSEY 


N HIS authoritative “American Demagogues-Twentieth 

Century.” published in 1954, Reinhard Luthin analyzes 
nine men and one hushand-and-wife team and concludes 
that, with the exception of Huey Long and Joseph McCarthy, 
both the good and evil they did is interred with their bones. 
They were provincial figures of limited influence. Richard 
Rovere, Washington correspondent of the New YORKER, 
questions whether they were true demagogues by any ac- 
ceptable definition. But of Senator McCarthy, he harbors 
no doubt: “this political thug,” he believes, held the Ameri- 
can political system at bay for five years and was “the 
first American ever to be actively hated and feared by 
foreigners in large numbers.” 


The author’s over-all conclusions are that McCarthy “was 
in many ways the most gifted demagogue ever bred on 
these shores” and yet, “though a demon himself, was not 
a man possessed by demons” because “he lacked the most 
necessary and awesome of demagogic gifts—a belief in the 
sacredness of his own mission.” This accounts largely for 
his rapid decline and fall after condemnation by the Senate: 
since he was pure cynic and hypocrite whose object was 
glory and confusion rather than power, he had no base of 
convictions on which to build a come-back. He stumbled to 
glory more or less by accident, peopled his demonology 
with Democrats and Communists for purely personal and 
opportunistic ends, and owed whatever basic allegiance he 
had to headlines rather than to the ostensible purposes of 
his investigations. 

Rovere finds his subject almost wholly evil. Yet his study 
is objective, clinically curious, and curiously sympathetic. 
He finds McCarthy the boldest of our seditionists, a master 
of “the dark places of the American mind,” “a rebel without 
a cause,” a “liar,” a financial manipulator, a “vulgarian 
by method” who was uncouth and base in his personal life. 
The “Why?” of McCarthyism is perhaps what fascinates 
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him most. How could such a man wield such power for evil 
at homie and abroad? What evil lives on after him? Mr. 
Rovere’s efforts to answer these fundamental questions are 
valuable contributions to a more definitive analysis which 
must obviously come later when, as the author himself indi- 
cates, more can be revealed without damage to persons now 
living and the phenomenon of McCarthyism can be studied 
in deeper perspective. 


“Protracted Conflict,” by R. Strausz-Hupé, W. R. Kint- 
ner, J. E. Dougherty, and A. J. Cottrell, Harper and Bros., 
New York, 203 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by L. W. FULLER 


MONG the recent thoughtful studies of Communist, and 
particularly Soviet, world strategy, this volume de- 
serves a high place. While containing little that is new to 
informed students of world Communism and its ways, it is 
exceptionally compact, judicious and readable. 

It presents a graphic picture of a world within which the 
accelerated forces of change of the twentieth century amount 
to what the authors call a “systemic revolution,” one of those 
historical transformations that drastically alter the life pat- 
terns of men and nations. This provides many opportunities 
and much fertile soil for those “scavengers of revolution,” 
the Communists. They operate in accordance with a clearly 
conceived doctrine of “protracted conflict,” derived from 
Clausewitz through Lenin and Mao. This envisages all social 
relations, both domestic and international, as a perpetual 
state of war which the Communists confidently expect to 
wage until universal success crowns their achievement. They 
have developed effective operational principles for this pur- 
pose, the chief of which are: the indirect approach; decep- 
tion and distraction; monopoly of the initiative; and attri- 
tion. 

The authors—who have undertaken this study as a project 
of the Foreign Policy Research Institute of the University 
of Pennsylvania—have grounded their analysis on a wide 
basis of field research and experience. At the end they sug- 
gest certain vulnerabilities of the Communist system and 
techniques, and also certain possibilities for Western conduct 
in what they feel we must see as an inevitable and prolonged 
conflict. They hope to follow up this volume with a second 
one which would contain a more detailed prescription for 
future American foreign policy. This, as well as the work 
under review, should be of interest to all Foreign Service 
officers who wish to keep abreast of serious current thinking 
about world problems. 


Turkey and Today’s World 
Reviewed by DaniEL O. NEWBERRY 


URKEY’s energetic and popular press attaché in Wash- 
yn has done a very readable and articulate account 
of Turkey’s réle in world affairs especially in the decades 
since World War I. The persistent motifs are those of Tur- 
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kvy’s proud and unflinching resistance to Soviet pressures 
aid the Turks’ desire to be recognized as full partners in 
the defense of the free world. It is somewhat surprising to 
sce that a Turkish publicist feels the need to elaborate the 
latter theme since in Kilic’s own word Turkey’s key réle has 
become “axiomatic” in the stability and defense of the 


Middle East. 


Foreign Service officers will find special interest in this 
quasi-official Turkish account of such topics as the Cyprus 
controversy, the Palestine question, and Arab nationalism. 
In a notably candid appraisal of President Nasser, Kilic 
argues that by heeding Turkey’s warnings, the West could 
have averted the Lebanese and Iraqi crises of 1958. 


In the chapters on Turkish-U.S. relations Kilic develops a 
novel explanation of the new look at Turkish economic plan- 
ning. Kilic attributes the willingness of the United States in 
1958 to offer $234 million in financial assistance to Turkey 
almost solely to a change in personalities in the United States 
administration. Kilic thereby neglects to give credit to his 
own Government's difficult but forthright decision to under- 
take a belt-tightening economic stabilization program. This 
program, which is also serving to restore Turkey’s credit 
standing in world trade, receives only passing mention in 
Kilic’s otherwise very thorough catalogue of Turkey’s foreign 
policy. 

Students of NATO and Middle Eastern affairs will find 
“Turkey and the World” a handy reference book. 


“TURKEY AND THE WORLD,” by Altemur Kilic. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington. 224 pages, with an introduction by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. $4.50. 


The Failure of Atomic Strategy 
Reviewed by G. E>warp CLARK 


ITH scientific developments believed by some to be 

fast outstripping the competence of political and 
social institutions to control them, three new books fresh 
from the presses attempt to deal with various aspects of this 
complex problem. 


Colonel F. O. Miksche, a French military theorist and 
former Free French liaison officer with General Eisenhower, 
in his book “The Failure of Atomic Strategy,” contends that 
the West has been outmaneuvered by the Communist bloc 
in nearly every aspect of atomic strategy. We are thus 
“paralyzed” by our current concepts and doctrines, he 
believes, despite our manpower reserves, our wealth of raw 
materials and our highly efficient systems of production. 
After imaginatively visualizing the nature of future atomic 
battlefields and analyzing current atomic strategy, Colonel 
Miksche presents a plan by which he asserts the West can 
seize the initiative in the present atomic stalemate. It should 
be no surprise to read that this French author argues for a 
political alliance where there will be complete solidarity on 
all questions and for a Free World military organization 


which relies primarily on strong conventional forces and 
weapons. 


In marked contrast to the above book, “Space Weapons” 
assumes that our survival depends on winning the race to 
outer space. The Editors of Air Force magazine have, in 
this book, attempted to assess the progress of the United 
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THE BOOKSHELF (continued) 


States in the space race, and the capabilities of the weapo:s 
we employ, or are planning on employing. 

“The Atom and the Energy Revolution” is a work for the 
general reader who wishes to grasp the social and political 
implications of the new scientific break throughs. Particular 
attention is given to the exploitation of atomic energy |y 
various foreign countries and international bodies, and to 
the atom’s impact upon the world as a whole. 

“THE FAILURE OF ATOMIC STRATEGY,” by F. 0. Miksche, 
Frederick A. Praeger Publishers, New York, 224 pp. $4.50. 

“THE ATOM AND THE ENERGY REVOLUTION,” by Norman 
Lansdell, Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 200 pp. $6.00. 

“SPACE WEAPONS,” by John F. Loosbrock, Chief Editor, Fred- 
erick A, Praeger Publishers, New York, 245 pp. $5.00. 


Normandy Revisited 
Reviewed by Joun H. Burns 


Admirers of A. J. Liebling’s reportorial style, of whom 


there are many, will welcome the appearance of this volume, 


much, if not all, of which has previously appeared in the 
New Yorker. Actually it might better have been entitled 


“Normandy Twice Revisited” as the author moves frequently 


and rapidly from reminiscences of youthful experiences in 


the area in 1929, to the invasion and post-invasion days of 
1944, to the revisit of 1955 which inspired this account. In 


fact, unless the reader is wary he might easily miss a time 
shift here and there and have to reconnoiter in order to de- 


_termine whether Mr. Liebling is writing at the moment from 


the point of view of an enthusiastic student visitor, a war 
correspondent for sophisticated readers or an unabashed 
Francophile on a sentimental journey. 


Mr. Liebling’s love of France, the French and French cook- 


ing is apparent on every page and he writes with special 
fondness on the latter subject. Apparently he is never too 
busy with other pursuits, including war, to detour a few 


miles in search of a good table. Referring to the engagen ent 
at La Haye (here we are in 1944) he writes: “Casey, Boyle 
and | felt it would be callous to tell the G-2 we were cutting 


his battle in order to eat sole bonne femme and tournedos 


Choron. We decided, therefore, to attend the battle but not 
until after lunch.” 

This is not a serious book but it is an enjoyable and amus- 
ing one and there are many less rewarding ways of spending 


_a Sunday afternoon than in Mr. Lie‘ ling’s pleasant company. 


NORMANDY REVISITED, by A. J. Liebling. Simon and Schuster. 
New York, 243 pages, 33.95. 


The Cultured Man 
Reviewed by PETER BRAMPTON 


ODAY one can buy almost anything packaged and ready 
for home consumption . . . . one of the most recent 
cultural packages is Ashley Montagu’s “The Cultured Man.” 
It offers its readers an opportunity to gauge their cultural 
attainments through a serivs of question and answer tests, 


ranging from Agriculture to Words. Long popular with 


magazines, this twentieth-century method of measurement 
of culture has not, to my knowledge, been done in book form 
before. One can only wonder why it was done this time. 


“THE CULTURED MAN” by Ashley Montagu. World Publish- 
ing Company, 283 pages, $3.95. 
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American Foreign Affairs 
Reviewed by WILLIAM GERBER 


“HIS vade mecum contains four sagacious chapters and 
T eleven useful reading lists. The chapters tell (1) how 
nations in general are born, and specifically how each of the 
major powers. and the countries established after World 
War I, came into heing; (2) how one people comes to have 
specific attitudes toward another, through trade and travel, 
writers’ accounts, stereotypes, etc.; (3) what the social and 


political attitudes and relations of the American people have — 
been, and are, vis-a-vis Great Britain, France, Germany, | 
Italy, China, India, Japan, the Arab countries, and Latin | 


America; and (4) what the components, psychological. 


political, and economic, are, of which the official foreign | 
policy of a country—especially that of the United States— 


is made. 


The information imparted is rich and timely, and the 


style is lively. Of special interest to readers of the FOREIGN | 


SERVICE JOURNAL is the author’s plug for larger representa- | 


tion allowances for the Foreign Service. 


In the reading lists, both beginners and specialists will 
find a useful grouping and description of books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and documents pertinent to people-to-people re- 
lations, the substance of foreign policy, the administration 
of international affairs, the United Nations, Communism. 
and other topics. 


Unfortunately, the book contains a number of small errors 
and wrong dates. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A Guide to International Affairs. 


By William Lytle Schurz. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 265 pp... | 


$4.50, 


Philosophy of History 
Reviewed by Cuartes P, O’DONNELL 


| sper Maritain, French philosopher, presently professor 
at Princeton, gives us a penetrating insight into a subject 
treated by Hegel, Comte, Marx and Toynbee. He rejects the 
view that history can be rationally explained or in Marxian 
fashion reconstructed by the knowledge of historical neces- 
sity. Maritain proposes that history “can be character- 
ized, interpreted or deciphered in a certain measure and as 
to certain general aspects.” History, he maintains, can be 


understood to the extent that we are able to grasp its mean- | 


ings, its direction and its laws. This knowledge can en- 
lighten us in “the unrolling of time” without stultifying our 
freedom, indeed by instructing us in the uses of freedom. 

For those interested in Toynbee’s work they will find in 
Maritain’s volume a solid and genial criticism of the British 
scholar’s interpretation of the world we live in. 


Maritain’s philosophy of history is of considerable in-— 
terest to Foreign Service officers pursuing serious contem- | 


porary thought. His book illuminates obscure places in 
which diplomats often find themselves when attempting as 
they do in the course of their business to understand human 
nature and the progress of man in time. Maritain’s synthe- 
sis of historical fact finding and of philosophical analysis 
provides a fresh way of looking at the work of interpreting 
man’s actions. 


“ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY.” By Jacques Maritain. 
Scribners, N. Y. pp. 180, $3.50. 
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How to Make a Movie 


out of “The Ugly American” 


FFHAND, “The Ugly American” looks like a natural 
() for the screen. It has at least four big assets. 
First of all, the story is pre-sold. It was a Book-of- 
the-Month-Club selection; it has been on the bestseller lists 
for months; and it was serialized by the SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. So almost everyone knows that “The Ugly American” 
deals mainly with the shenanigans of delinquent Americans 
who represent the U. S. Government overseas. 

Second, there is a carload of colorful characters to work 
with—good and bad. The principal bad guys include the oaf 
who is the American Ambassador to Sarkhan; the ignoramus 
who is Counselor of Embassy; the moron who heads the 
U.S. Information Service; the numbskulls who run the eco- 
nomic-aid missions; the Chinese servants who spy for the 
Communists; and the ever-so-clever Russians who make fools 
out of the Americans bumbling about in Asia and elsewhere. 
The good guys include a Catholic priest who conquers both 
dysentery and the local Communists; a poultryman who does 
good work in the hinterlands—at least for a while; an Air 
Force Colonel who plays a mouth organ and works out horo- 
scopes: a hardworking American Ambassador who seriously 
tries to serve his country; a tough-minded labor negotiator 
who for some unaccountable reason conducts a conference 
on atomic weapon installations; and the Ugly American 
whose uncouth physiognomy and dirty fingernails suggested 
a title fortuitously reminiscent of Graham Green’s “The 
Quiet American.” 

Third. there is plenty of dramatic conflict in the story be- 
cause everybody who tries to do any good has to beat his 
brains out against the stupidity, arrogance, trickery, indol- 
ence. bureaucracy, rascalitv. or other flaws of American 
officials in the field or at home. / 

And finally, the story is laid in Southeast Asia, which 
offers plenty of exotic background stuff like temple dancers, 
golden pagodas, jungle scenes, and other grist for techni- 
color. 

The only obvious deficiency in the story is that there isn’t 
much of a sex angle, but it shouldn’t ke too hard to put 
some pizzazz into that insipid secretary to the Ambassador. 

With all these assets, “The Ugly American” might appear 
to be a cinch for adaptation to the screen. But it’s not that 
easy. 

The screen writers may have trouble developing a story 
line and picking a hero. The difficulty is that the book is a 
collection of episodes which are only loosely related to each 
other and would tend to clutter up the continuity. Besides, 
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most of the good guys don’t quite add up as heroes. The 
Catholic priest is around for only one chapter and then is 
abandoned by both the authors and the American Embassy ; 
the Air Force colonel never gets to influence policy by read- 
ing the King’s horoscope because the Counselor of Embassy 
goofs off; the good Ambassador gives up hope of making 
sense out of the U. S. Government and throws in the towel; 
the labor leader’s good work gets him nowhere because a 
Navy captain on his negotiating team falls for a local Com. 
munist girl to the detriment of his daytime reflexes; and the 
poultryman is bought off by a wily French Ambassador with 
an expense-free junket through the fleshpots of Asia and 
Europe. 

By a process of elimination scenarists probably will have 
to settle for the Ugly American himself as the hero, because 
he is the only character who succeeds in doing any good for 
the United States of America—and then only by insubordi- 
nation. The Ugly American, of course, is the earthy engi- 
neer who disappears into the sticks of an Asian country with 
his equally earthy wife and—despite the disapproval of his 
American superiors—makes a hit with the natives by in- 
venting a bamboo pump operated by a bicycle pedal to raise 
irrigation water. 

Right here I want to make a minor suggestion to the 
screen writers. It is this: Try to figure out something else 
for the Ugly American to invent, because the Asians them- 
selves seem to have invented pedal-operated pumps about 
ten centuries ago, though there is some historical evidence 
to suggest that they stole the idea from the ancient Egyptians. 
As for the use of bamboo, a Filipino tried to sell that idea a 
few years ago to both his own government and to the Indian 
government; but it was turned down because it doesn’t work 
very well and only works at all on shallow wells. And all the 
bright engineers—Asians and Americans alike—are trying 
to help the villagers out there to put down deep wells in 
place of shallow wells which are unsanitary and have other 
drawbacks. 

As alternative ideas for the Ugly American, you might 
consider the invention of a coffee roaster made from a gaso- 
line drum; or an improved stove that burns less fuel and 
doesn’t smoke up the hut; or a manual washing machine 
made out of wood; or a ten-dollar water filter for village 
wells; or even an inexpensive gasoline pump. All these 
things have been cooked up by Americans in the field and 
they work fine. 

But these are details. The first big suggestion I want to 
make to the script department is this: Don’t do any research 
on this story. There is plenty of material available and it’s 


: 


eas) to come by. But it spoils the whole theme of “The Ugly 
American.” 

Take the bit about the poultryman, for example. In the 
book he quits in disgust because his chief has a fixation 
about big projects like dams and irrigation works and can’t 
be bothered with unglamorous, picayune stuff like improving 
barnyard stock. If you made the mistake of poking around 
into the facts, you would find that there are 58 Americans 
currently overseas in 43 countries helping farmers to im- 
prove their poultry and livestock. In Iran, for example, the 
U.S.-sponsored poultry program has benefited the farmers 
of some 30,000 villages and produced some 10 million cross- 
bred chickens which weigh twice as much as the old Iranian 
stock and lay three times as many eggs. And in Lebanon the 
poultry program is so well known that large eggs on the 
market are called “point 4 eggs.” This kind of information 
would spoil the whole story, so it is much better to go along 
with the authors of the book and ignore it. 

This advice is essential because one of the main points of 
the book is that our foreign aid program doesn’t do any of 
the little things that touch the plain people. And if you start. 
ed messing around with research you would find all kinds of 
little projects—like the substitution of steel plow tips for 
wooden plow tips. Or instructions on how to de-worm pigs. 
Or lessons on the prevention of childhood diseases. Or 
training schools for rural nurses. Or village programs to 
teach people how to read and write. Or self-help housing 
projects which are now underway in Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, British Honduras, Surinam, Trinidad, British 
Guiana. Turkey, Korea, and Taiwan. Or the work-while- 
learning agricultural school for young farmers in the Philip- 
pines. Or the distribution of foods that have eased the 
twinges of hunger in at least 60 million bellies, mostly Asian. 
Stuff of that kind. It just doesn’t add up to a best-selling 
story. 

Another reason why it’s important not to do any research 
is that a second major point of “The Ugly American” is to 
show what jerks we are, compared to the Russians. While 
the United States is represented in Sarkhan by an insensitive 
political hack, the Russian Ambassador is so dedicated that 
he not only dieted 40 pounds off his middle in deference to 
local predilections for slim-waisted diplomats, but he learned 
to play the native nose flute as well. While American sup- 
plies, labeled as gifts from the United States of America, 
never seem to spark any gratitude, the Russians became 
heroes by furtively stenciling the hammer and sickle on a few 
bags of our rice. 

But even more important is the evidence presented in the 
book that the Communists not only beat us hands down but 
they do it with far less money and never, never make a mis- 
take. The screen writers of “The Ugly American” would do 
well to take all this on faith. Otherwise, they might find out 
that the Communist countries have extended credits for some 
$2.5 billion worth of economic aid and are putting more 
money and technicians into some countries than we are. 
What’s more, they might stumble across some disturbing 
stories of booboos by the Communist masterminds—like 
how they offended the Burmese by buying their rice and then 


selling it in competition to Burma’s own customers; or how 
they overcharged the Indonesians for inferior jeeps; or how 
they sent a beet sugar mill to Java instead of the cane sugar 
mill that was ordered; or how a team of technicians from 
Indonesia spent nine months in Czechoslovakia without 
learning anything because their Communist instructors 
couldn’t speak the language. 

How would the audience get the word that the Russians 
are taking the shirts off the Americans if you show the Rus- 
sians making mistakes like that? So this is my first line of 
advice to the screenwriters: Stick with the episodes in the 
book and leave the facts alone. They muck up the story. 

The second helpful hint is this: Don’t be confused by a 
lot of little contradictions in the book. For example, the 
book says that Americans working overseas should get out 
and live and work in the villages where the people are; but 
it also says that Americans should cuddle up to students, 
intellectuals, labor leaders, opinionmakers, and the kind of 
folks who obstinately prefer to live in the cities. Then the 
book keeps preaching about how we should concentrate on 
the simple, inexpensive things that the people understand; 
but it also says that we should do things that will have a big 
dramatic impact, like the Russian offers to build a hospital 
and a sports stadium. The book says that we should send 
out only Americans who are steeped in knowledge of the 
language, history, religion, politics, economics, culture, and 
folkways of the country to which they are assigned. But it 
also suggests that our representatives should be down-to- 
earth folks ready to work with their hands in the fields and 
repair shops. The book suggests that our representatives 
should be disciplined professionals in the service of our 
cause; but the authors’ sympathies run to insubordinate and 
peevish types who quit when they can’t have their way, give 
the old heave-ho to visiting American Senators, and punch 
other Americans on the nose—the kind of colorful individ- 
ualist with a very low survival value in any organization, 
public or private. 

But, as I say, don’t be confused by such minor contradic- 
tions. Chances are the movie audiences will never notice a 
thing. 

The third —and most important — bit of advice to the 
screenwriters is this: Don’t go trying to make any sense out 
of the big message of the book. The big message is that the 
United States is consistently losing to communism all over 
the world and that there is an easy solution to this problem. 

The solution is set down as plain.as day in the final chap- 
ter of the book—rather curiously entitled “A Factual Epi- 
logue.” It says this: 

“We do not need the horde of 1,500,000 Americans— 
mostly amateurs—who are now working for the United 
States overseas. What we need is a small force of well- 
trained, well-chosen, hard-working and dedicated profession- 
als. They must be willing to risk their comforts and—in 
some lands—their health. They must go equipped to apply 
a positive policy promulgated by a clear-thinking Govern- 
ment. They must speak the language of the land of their 
assignment, and they must be more expert in its problems 
than are the natives.” 
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A MOVIE FROM THE “UGLY” 


This is the kind of statement that is impregnable to 
everything but analysis. 

For one thing, the “horde of 1,500,000 Americans— mv st- 
ly amateurs” includes well over 1 million members of the 
U.S. armed services. The authors do not recommend any 
reduction in Armed Forces, so presumably the desired re- 
ductions would be made from the professional-level pecple 
who man the Embassies and aid missions in the sixty-odd 
nations in which we are represented. Certainly some of 
these would have to mind the store in the capitals which re. 
main the centers of the world and where official business 
between representatives of governments is still conducted. 
And given the fact that there are somewhere between three 
and five million villages in the world, one wonders how 
the remaining Americans would manage to get out and live 
with the plain people as they are urged to do. 

Of course, no reasonable person would quarrel with the 
authors’ edict that the refurbished American teams must “go 
equipped to apply a positive policy promulgated by a clear- 
thinking government.” But it does imply that overseas rep- 
resentatives—-no matter how rigorously trained—cannot be 
much better than the policies of the government they  rep- 
resent. 


Again, none can object to the plea for language qualifica- 
tion, which experts agree is one of the four or five most im- 
portant assets of representatives serving abroad. In fact it 
is so unassailable the 
enough to expand its language training programs several 
years ago. 


that even Government sense 


As for the suggestion that Americans should be more ex- 
pert than native experts in the problems of their own coun- 
tries, it just wouldn’t pay to think about the likelihood of 
this ever happening. 

But it isn’t what is said in the big message that is really 
troublesome. It’s what isn’t said. 

For example, it isn’t pointed out anywhere in the book 
that Communist parties everywhere are manned—not by 
Russians or other foreigners——but by bona fide nationals of 
the country in which they live. Nor is it recognized any- 
where in the book that Americans do not and cannot have 
representatives in the cabinets or parliaments of other na- 
tions or even run elections in foreign countries; that Ameri- 
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cans do not and cannot publish newspapers or control other 
means of public persuasion; that Americans cannot have and 
do not have decisive influence over any of the centers of 
political power in any society outside of the United States. 

Nowhere does the book mention that in almost every na- 
tion in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America 
the dominant political force is nationalism rather than com- 
munism; and that the trademark of nationalism is a sensi- 
tive allergy to the exercise of any influence by any foreigner 
over any aspect of national life—least of all by foreigners 
who happen to be white and Western. 

Nowhere does the book refer to the fact that our basic 
concept of relations with friendly nations precludes our rep- 
resentatives from throwing their weight around—even if 
they could; and prevents them from going behind the backs 
of host governments to deal directly with the people; and 
requires them to work out aid programs on the basis of 
agreed projects and mutual cooperation—with the result 
that, rightly or wrongly, Americans just don’t: wander 
around in the barrios and boondocks cooking up spot proj- 
ects with the head men of the villages. 

Nowhere does the book point up the fact that the major 
enemies of social and economic reform are not so much the 
Communists as the conservative and reactionary elements in 
most societies. Nowhere does the book hint at the responsi- 
bility of foreign governments to lead in the conduct of their 
own affairs—nor at the existence of national leaders capable 
of doing so. 

Speaking more generally, all that is left out of the book 
is a recognition that societies in the less developed areas 
of the world are caught up in the whirlwinds of concurrent 
revolutions—social, economic, ideological and technological; 
that old institutions are crumbling right and left without new 
ones to take their places; that populations in many places 
are growing faster than resources; that communism—for all 
its sins—waits alertly to capitalize on turmoil not of its own 
making; and that there is a desperate lack of capital, of 
know-how, of management, and of the institutions needed to 
guide preindustrial and predemocratic societies through the 
agonies of violent change—quickly enough to meet aspira- 
tions and smoothly enough to avoid political retrogression. 
And people who worry about such things tend to suspect 
that this may be just about the toughest, most complicated, 
subtle, and sophisticated problem that anyone has ever faced. 
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A MOVIE FROM THE “UGLY” 


But the screen writers of “The Ugly American” should 
not boggle at this kind of thing. Stick with the big message. 
Stick with that small band of elite Americans—concocted 
of one part scholar, one part paratrooper, and one part 
handyman. In the book, the reader is left to imagine just 
how they would go about making Asia, Africa, and other 
parts safe for democracy. It would be well to leave it to 
the imagination of the movie audience as well. 


The whole point underlying my advice is that the big mes. 
sage in “The Ugly American” is absolutely foolproof just 
the way it is. There are at least three reasons for this. 

1. As the authors assure us, the episodes in the book are 
only fictionalized versions of events that actually took place, 
and the characters in the book are based on people who 
actually exist. Thus the stories are essentially true—just as 
true as the fact that the U.S. Congress includes a handful 
of rascals and freeloaders, or that American business has its 
quota of incompetents and fools, or that American youth 
includes delinquents and beatniks. 

The authors of “The Ugly American” have the impres- 
sive credentials of the man-who-was-there-and-saw-it-with- 
his-own-eyes. As they put it: “We have shared in the events 
of southeast Asia.” And as the book itself makes clear in 
the incident involving Senator Brown, the man-who-was- 
there is infallible, even when he is wrong. 

The big message of “The Ugly American” is foolproof 
because it offers a simple, easy cure-all for violent, complex, 
intangible problems. Any nostrum is bound to be popular 
because it offers a substitute for thinking. People love easy 
answers. So I just suggest that the screenwriters dish up 
“The Ugly American” the way it was written in the book. 


You can’t miss. 
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N Parts, as in many large cities, scalpers work big fights, 
buying blocks of tickets ahead of time and selling them 


outside the arena the nights of the matches. One night. so 
this story has it, a scalper, bustling through the fight crowd, 
came across two likely prospects. One greeted him with: 

“What tickets do you have?” 

“80- and 100-franc seats,” the scalper answered. 

Each of the spectators-to-be held out 100 francs. The 
scalper knew neither of the men, and they, apparently, were 
strangers to each other. The first he asked, 

“An 80- or 100-franc ticket for you?” 

But to the other he handed over a 100-franc ticket with- 
out a word. Why did he? 


Letter Lore 


 enmee IS ONE letter not used in spelling the names of 
the 48 states. What is it? No fair writing them down. 


(For Puzzler Answers see page 43) 
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lables for the Foreign Service 


(Eprror’s NoTE: The persons, inci- 
slents, and places mentioned in this 
series are obviously fictional.) 


NCE THERE was a young man 
O who fell in love with Brussels. 
He liked the people, revelled in the 
cily’s splendour and the beauties of 
the countryside. He had a case of cul- 
tural empathy that would have star- 
tled even Harlan Cleveland. 


He learned French, Walloon and 
Low German, each in seven dialects. 
He wrote a standard work called 
“With Knife and Fork Through Brus- 
sels.” He papered his walls with 
Sabena posters, acted as a guide at 
the Brussels Fair, and even spent a 
summer working in the Borinage coal 
mines (where he contracted a severe 
cough and a bad Italian accent). 


He applied for the Foreign Service 
and mesmerized the Examiners with 
the evidence of his intensive prepara- 
tions and his interest in a life abroad. 
When asked if he would be prepared 
to serve anywhere in the world, he 
nodded unconcernedly. He was cer- 
tain (as we all were in the days of 
our innocence) that PER would take 
his special qualifications into account 
when making his assignments. 


He forged through the Foreign 
Service Institute and nonchalantly 
waited for the day when he could 
pack his bags for the return to Bel- 
gium. At last the class was sum- 
moned. A list of names and posts was 
slowly read aloud. When our hero’s 
name was reached, the speaker paused 
and smiled at him: 


“The Department’s really conscious 
of your specialty, old man.” 


“Is it Antwerp or Brussels?”  in- 
quired our hero. 


“Belgian Congo,” was the answer. 


Morac: If you’re going to specialize, 
pick a country without colonies. 


Puzzler Answers 


The first had handed him a 100-frane 
hill. The second, however. had tendered 
him ten tens. 


The letter is q. 
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ETER UsTINov is a British citizen of Russian, French, 

German, Italian, and Spanish extraction, now resident in 
America, who has distinguished himself as an actor, play- 
wright, director, linguist, monologuist, cartoonist, and 
mimic. He has a hard time with official forms. “You will 
notice,” he points out, “that any form asking your profes- 
sion leaves you more space to write your name than what 
you do. They only want you to put down one thing.” 

He adds: “I suppose that if Leonardo da Vinci were alive 
today he would be told by the art critics, “Stop messing 
about with trying to fly and designing siege cannons; stick 
to your drawing.’ ” 

Ustinov is perhaps the most versatile personality now ac- 
tive in the theater. He has written thirteen plays, of which 
the two most successful, “The Love of Four Colonels” and 
“Romanoff and Juliet,” have been produced on Broadway. 
The first starred Rex Harrison while the second starred 
Ustinov himself as the befuddled, bearded, bamboozling 
Prime Minister. (In London Ustinov starred in both.) 
Movie audiences have seen him in three major roles, most 
notably that of the cold, malevolent Emperor Nero in “Quo 
Vadis.” To the television public he is familiar as a mimic 
and wit on many shows. One of a rare species, he invites 
comparison with the few other examples of theatrical versa- 
tility (“‘an Orson Welles under control”; “a Noel Coward 
who never learned to comb his hair”). Like them, in an age 
of specialization he encounters a widespread prejudice that 
a man of many talents must also be a man of lesser talents. 

Since 1942, when his first play, “House of Regrets,” was 
produced in London, Ustinov has been cursed with the 
critical tag “promising.” 

Since then, he has had both successes and failures. Brit- 
ish reviewers argue, with some justice, that he wins his 


‘ Reprinted from Horizon © November 1958. 


They have been inclined to rate 


battles but loses his wars. 
him a boy wonder emeritus. 

It remained for Ustinov’s invasion of America in “Ro- 
manoff and Juliet” in 1957 to establish him as a household 
word and an unqualified success. Oddly enough, Ustinov’s 
superbly funny performance in his play was not enough to 
accomplish the trick. When the play began to lurch and 
sag at the box office, Ustinov singlehandedly turned it into 
a hit, simply by making one appearance after another on 
television. Says John Mason Brown: “Ustinov turned to a 
supposed enemy and converted it into a friend. He made 
the new medium serve his purposes. He took the plasma of 
TV and pumped it into the theater. He used mass communi- 
cation as a means of achieving the special communication of 
the theater—as if he had made the ocean run upstream, into 
rivers.” 

It became virtually impossible to turn on television with- 
out finding Ustinov. He might appear as a traffic policeman 
—first British, then French, then Austrian. He might do 
his own version of a mock opera by Mozart, mimicking not 
only the sopranos, contraltos, and tenors but the wood winds 
and strings. He might impersonate a customs official in 
five or more languages. (Ustinov is hilarious even in lan- 

Illustrated for the JOURNAL by Edward L. Fischer 
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guages he doesn’t know, as when he enacts a Russian-speak- 
ing Japanese. ) 

The television audience saw Ustinov’s satirical impersona- 
tions on the Steve Allen and Jack Paar shows. He was 
wittily erudite on the upper-middle-brow program “The 
Last Word.” On “The $64,000 Challenge,” he reached the 
$8,000 plateau before being trapped on identification of the 
Shalimar Gardens. He tossed off quips on Ed Murrow’s 
“Person to Person,” (“People only get to the top because 
they have no qualification to detain them at the bottom’). 
He starred in his own satiric tragedy “Moment of Truth” 
(a failure on the London stage) in which he played an aged 
marshal reminiscent of Pétain. 

But his greatest triumph came in “The Life of Samuel 
Johnson” on “Omnibus.” For this television play studded 
with Dr. Johnson’s best sayings, Ustinov had to spend two 
hours gluing down the beard he grew for Romanoff, stuffing 
himself with padding, and making fast the five-piece plastic 
mask fashioned after Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of John- 
son. The production was so realistic that when actor Theo- 
dore Tenley, playing Dr. Dodd, was “hanged,” he actually 
blacked out on camera. But Tenley so admired Ustinov’s 
performance that he wrote him, “I’d be glad to be hanged 
again.” Ustinov wrote back in fine Johnsonian prose: “Sir, 
I believe that for the crime of playing with Ustinov, the 
death penalty would be too severe. But I shall include in 
my ‘Dictionary’ the definition of the word ‘Dodd’ as ‘a man 
who would die more than once for his friends’ (rare word 
and rarer person). Signed: Sam Johnson.” 

Ustinov would rather write than act in the theater. He 
writes in the bathroom — “It’s the one door you can lock 
without offending anyone.” However, Ustinov says that 
“even if I had all the time in the world, I couldn’t write 
2.000 words a day, like Maugham. I'll go for long periods 
of silence; then there'll be a click and they can’t stop me.” 

He finds the theater frustrating and sees little of other 
actors “because I find their shop talk boring and I can’t 
get excited over backstage gossip.” No actor could be less 
temperamental, less preoccupied with his own role. Habit- 
ually late for everything, Ustinov arrives at the theater 
barely in time to dress and make up for his part, and he 
spends the intermissions listening to the radio, reading, 
or writing. He insists that he never writes himself into 
a part (“acting in one’s own play is an invitation to 
schizophrenia”), although many who have seen him 
as the Wicked Fairy in “The Love of Four Colonels” 
and the General in “Romanoff and Juliet’”—two enor- 
mously juicy, ideally suited parts—are inclined to be 
skeptical of the claim. 
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While giving the impression on television that he 
is having the time of his life, Ustinov finds TV a 
strain. “In some ways,” he says, “it’s a more 
difficult medium than either the films or the theater. 
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| PETER USTINOV 


have to be as relaxed as you are in movies, yet sustain 
” 

_ your relaxation as you do in the theater. 
| On the whole, he finds that acting in movies is the most 
_ satisfying medium of all: “You get it over with, you have 
| 
days off, and you have a different problem to deal with all 
time.” 


If Ustinov’s life has been relatively simple and uncom. 
_ plicated for so versatile a character, his ancestry is not. On 
the little finger of his left hand, he wears a gold ring with 
family crest dating from the time of Peter the Great. On 
his father’s side were Russian landowners with vast estates, 
His great-great-grandfather, who died at the age of one 
hundred and eight, had two wives and twenty-five children 
and at his death left sixteen churches that he had _ built, 
along with 6,000 serfs and 150,000 acres. Ustinov’s grand- 
father rejected the Russian Orthodox Church and fled into 
exile in Wiirttemberg, where he became a German subject.’ 
On his mother’s side, Ustinov’s ancestors originally were 
French. A Russian strain was introduced when one of these 
forebears became chef at the court of Czar Paul [, in 1794, 
Ustinov’s materal grandfather was Russian court architect; 
his maternal grandmother, besides bearing eight children, 
found time to run a huge caviar fishery. 

Ustinov’s journalist father, lona (Klop) von Ustinov —the 
family was given a baronial title in Germany—and his 
mother, Nadia Benois, met in St. Petersburg during the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. Klop had gone there to find his father, 
who bravely but rashly had left Wiirttemberg to assist his 
old friends in their time of trouble. By the time Klop ar- 
rived, the elder Ustinov had died of starvation. Klop and 
his bride got away on a refugee train and went to The 
Hague. They moved on to London when Klop received an 
appointment as press attaché at the German Embassy there, 
and Peter was born a few months later. 

The realization that only by chance was he born in Eng- 
land made Ustinov an antinationalist from the beginning. 
His many racial associations have intensified his belief in 
international fellowship—the dominant theme of “Roman- 
off and Juliet.” His father’s sister is married to an Egypt- 
ian; one of his father’s brothers is married to a Canadian; 
another, to an Argentinian. Ustinov himself first married 
an English girl, and then a French Canadian who also has 
Irish and Indian blood. 

Six weeks after Ustinov’s birth, his deeply religious ma- 
ternal grandmother, then living in Cairo, insisted that he be 
baptized a Lutheran in water from the River Jordan. Usti- 
nov’s agnostic father reluctantly agreed to meet her halfway, 
at Stuttgart, to which city he transported Peter in a basket 
lent by the White Heather Laundry. River Jordan water 
from a hot-water bottle was dripped onto Peter and he duly 
became a Lutheran. The ceremony had no lasting effects. 
Today Ustinov declares: “I believe people should be judged 
by their behavior rather than by what they think. I prefer 
an agnostic who helps an old lady across the road to a 
theologian too busy with his religion to notice that she wants 
to cross. Religion is temperamental and climatic—I can't 
imagine a Norwegian on a pilgrimage to Rome; he wouldn't 
look right or feel right.” 


The boy had an easy and peaceful upbringing. His 
mother, an amateur painter, brought home artists for din- 
ner; his father brought journalists, diplomats, exiles—all of 
whom sharpened Peter’s instinctive ability to catch person 
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by SERRELL HILLMAN 


ality. voice, and attitude. One of his earliest recollections is 
that- of appearing entirely nude, before his parents’ friends, 
to impersonate Prime Minister Bonar Law. He quickly 
manifested the talent for drawing that today enables him to 
dash off lightning-fast sketches of politicians, artists, and 
friends. At the age of nine he outraged his mother’s cook, 
who doubled as her model, by proposing to paint her in 
the nude. 

“As an only child,” says Ustinov, “I soon settled into a 
small bachelor existence. It gave me self-reliance, but at 
times it was lonely. I had another difficulty to contend with: 
I wasn’t English. Oliver St. John Gogarty used to say that 
the only way to make the English treat you as an equal is 
to treat them as superiors.” 

Ustinov is particularly acerb about British education. 
“English adolescence,” he says, “runs from first childhood 
to second childhood without a break. With Englishmen of 
fifty. one can see exactly what they looked like at four. With 
Italians, on the other hand, one can see at four what they'll 
look like at fifty.” 

His family managed to send him six years to Gibbs, an 
exclusive day school in London. There, Peter was subjected 
to the ultimate rigors of education. Asked in one class to 
name the greatest composer, he said, “Mozart.” When he 
was crisply informed that the correct answer was “Bach,” 
he muttered, “Well, Beethoven was as good as Bach.” For 
this display of independent thinking, he was given one hun- 
dred lines. 

At thirteen Ustinov progressed to Westminster, where 
schoolmates called him “Used enough.” He still flinches at 
the memory of parading to school in hard collar and top 
hat. carrying a furled umbrella. “The school prospectus,” 
he says, “explained that the reason for the umbrella was to 
make a clear distinction between schoolboys and bank mes- 
sengers.”” 

At Westminster he was the traditional Sensitive Young 
Man of English fiction: good at English, miserable at sci- 
ence and mathematics, hopeless at cricket and rowing. Once 
he was kept in as punishment for writing a play about an 
American gangster. Another time, he says, he received a re- 
port stating that he showed great originality which should 
be curbed at all costs. He left abruptly in his third year, 
having decided that he couldn’t possibly pass his final ex- 
aminations. (“And I couldn’t today.”) 

Ustinov’s father wanted him to be a lawyer. “I said,” 
recalls Ustinov, “that ’'d become an actor instead. It was 
the same profession, but less dangerous.” Accordingly, he 
entered the London Theatre Studio and spent two years 
there. Among the practice parts he played was that of a 
golden-tressed siren attempting to seduce Ulysses as his ship 
passed an island. Ustinov’s speaking part consisted of these 
words: “See, see, Ulysses, weary and wise.” Ustinov, who 
even then was bulky, old-looking for his years, and anything 
but handsome, says he well understands Ulysses’ refusal to 
linger. 

At nineteen Ustinov got a job at The Players’ Theatre, 
doing a comic skit called “The Bishop of Limpopoland,” 
which dealt with an Anglican bishop who had been in Africa 
so long that he couldn’t imagine anyone not being able to 
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PETER USTINOV 


understand native dialect. It was based on a lecture given 
by an aged and quavering clergyman at Westminster on the 
true faith of Somaliland. Ustinov was an instant hit. I'ven 
then he had the unfailing ear and immediate perception of 
a Danny Kaye. Like a bent Coney Island mirror, he was 
able to take a personality or voice and, for comic purposes, 
throw it just slightly out of focus. 

Thereupon Ustinov worked in a repertory theater, thea in 
other London revues. By now he had added to his reper- 
toire a Russian professor jealous of Chekhov, addled gen- 
erals, decayed diplomats, and an Austrian Lieder singer 
whom he called Madame Liselotte Beethoven-Finck. Mean- 
while, he wrote his first full-length play, “House of Regrets.” 
He waited two years for it to be accepted and produced. 

In January, 1942, Ustinov became a private in the British 
Army. He was probably one of the most unmilitary types 
ever to enter the service. “I got away with it, though, by 
making people laugh. | looked so lost that sergeants started 
smiling every time I tried to fasten a button.” The Army 
was as conscious of Ustinov’s talents—and limitations-—as 
he, and assigned him most of the time to documentary 
movies. With the novelist Eric Ambler, he wrote one of 
the best to come out of the war, “The Way Ahead,” starring 
David Niven. During production, for purposes of military 
protocol, the disheveled Ustinov was given the unlikely as- 
signment of batman to Colonel Niven. 

Ustinov’s first three plays were produced while he was in 
the service. “House of Regrets,” a story of Russian exiles, 
reached the stage largely because James Agate, the waspish 
but influential critic of the SuNpAY Times, had seen it in 
manuscript and warmly praised it. The second play was a 
Chekhovian effort, “Blow Your Own Trumpet,” written in 
three days. (Ustinov now says that Chekhov plays “are very 
selfish—everybody talks and nobody listens.” ) Agate turned 
mercilessly on Ustinov when this drama opened and wrote 
that the author had “every quality of a first-class play. ight 
except one: he cannot think of a story.” But Ustinov’s third 
play, “The Banbury Nose,” a third-generation play in re- 
verse (starting in the present and working backward in 
time), brought about yet another Agate reversal. Agate 
wrote: “He is the greatest master of stagecraft now writing 
in this country.” Ustinov was then twenty-three. 

In the years since, Ustinov has written such disparate 
plays as “The Tragedy of Good Intentions” (about the Cru- 
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by SERRELL HILLMAN 


sades), “The Empty Chair” (about the French Revolution), 
“The Indifferent Shepherd” (about a pastor), and one about 
the South American liberator Simon Bolivar, which never 
reached London. He has remained equally unruffled by 
failure and unswayed by success. In 1953, when his play 
“No Sign of the Dove,” an allegory about Noah and the 
Ark. was blasted by critics and booed by audiences, Ustinov 
replied: “The sound of booing, when directed against you 
personally, is particularly unmusical, but it does clear the 
mind as no amount of adulation can . . . I shall write as | 
think . . . even if I have to boo the gallery from the stage.” 
The play tottered through eleven performances. 

Ustinov’s first major success was “The Love of Four 
Colonels.” It ran two years in London, had the longest run 
(1.300 performances) of any postwar play in France, and 
has traveled to thirty countries. In this play, four colonels 
—an Englishman, a Frenchman, an American, and a Rus- 
sian —have joint jurisdiction over a castle in which, it de- 
velops. lies the Sleeping Princess. The Wicked Fairy offers 
each colonel a chance to win the Princess by acting out a 
playlet. The Englishman, an Elizabethan at heart, does his 
wooing in Shakespearean form and verse. The Frenchman’s 
style is pure Moliére. The American is a romantic puritan; 
in his play-within-a-play, the Princess is a floozie whom he 
tries to rescue from a fate worse than death. The Russian is 
a Chekhovian procrastinator. Ustinov appeared in each 
playlet as the Wicked Fairy; in the British, as a Fool; in the 
French, as a cuckolded husband; in the American, as a 
gangster; and in the Russian, as an old uncle in gray whis- 
kers and Panama hat. 

Some of Ustinov’s lines were finely tooled. In the 
Moliére-ish sketch, the woman says: “Without a husband to 
deceive, a lover’s an empty pleasure.” Later, when the wives 
of the four colonels are talking together, the British woman 
says: “Even if a woman has nothing to hide, she should be 
at great pains to hide it.” But as usual, Ustinov won better 
notices for his acting than for his writing. The British 
critic T. C. Worsley complained: “The only difficulty is that 
as an actor he steals the scene from himself as playwright. 

.. Mr. Ustinov’s ideas are always better than his tech- 
nique. 

As an actor, Ustinov appeared on the London stage as the 
inspector in “Crime and Punishment,” with John Gielgud. 
He made several movies in Hollywood, including “Quo 
Vadis.” “The Egyptian,” and “We’re No Angels.” Ustinov 
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PETER USTINOYV 


likes Hollywood because it has provided wonderful new 
satiric material for him. “Initials stood out on the shirts of 
producers like Gothic cathedrals above the infinite horizons 
of their trouser tops,” he says; “Of course, all this was 
before cholesterol.” 


In Hollywood, Ustinov fell into the movie colony’s obses- 
sive habit of violent exercise. With Gene Kelly he used to 
sneak away from Hollywood parties at night to play tennis 
(“we'd serve a moth and volley bats across the court”) and 
return without anyone’s having discovered their absence, 
He argues that “Hollywood people are always doing things 
that are good for them, like sports. The result is that the 
place is full of people aged fifty who look like a healthy 
sixty.” 

Ustinov lives a sober and respectable married life with 
his second wife, Suzanne Cloutier, a charming French-Cana- 
dian actress whom he met in 1951 when acting in “The Love 
of Four Colonels.” Like Ustinov, she has suffered for being 
non-British. As the daughter of the Queen’s Printer in 
| Ottawa, Suzanne was presented at sixteen at Government 
House. “I can remember as | was curtsying,” 
calls, “hearing one woman say: ‘Isn’t she pretty?’ and the 
woman with her saying: ‘Yes, but she’s French, you know. 
I just went poop; I didn’t care any more. I knew how 
Alexander Korda felt when Peter and | were married in 
London. He warned me what to expect. He said: ‘I’ve lived 
in London most of my life, I’ve done a lot for England, but 
they still think of me as ‘Korda the Hungarian.’ ” 


At seventeen, Suzanne, whose family hoped she would 
become a nun, ran away from home with $63 in her purse 
and bought a ticket to New York. She could barely speak 
English, and in terror of the big city she spent three days 
in Grand Central Station until a model named Bijou Barring. 
ton spotted her as she was combing job advertisements with 
the aid of a French-English dictionary. Suzanne became a 
successful model and then a not so successful movie actress, 
chiefly in French movies, before marrying Ustinov. They 
now have two young children, and Suzanne is too busy 
running a somewhat chaotic household to act, except very 
rarely. Only once has she been in a Ustinov play. In “No 
Sign of the Dove” she had one word to say: “Boccaccio.” 
Says Ustinov: “She said the word very effectively.” 

The Ustinovs lead a cheerfully nomadic existence, blithely 
picking up and discarding maids, cooks, and secretaries as 
they come and go. Any Ustinov ménage, in any part of the 
world, is a wild jumble of shrieking children, fluttering 
servants, tumbles of papers, cacophonies of telephone calls. 

The Ustinovs serve admirable food and wine and enter- 
tain often. Still more often, 
' couple, they are asked out. 
so genuinely popular. 
cosy as Peter, 


Suzanne re- 


being a singularly engaging 
Few people in the theater are 
“I’ve never met anyone so easy and 
* remarks Henry Fonda. At any party Ustinov 
is apt to spill his talent profusely, to imitate cab drivers ot 
| United Nations diplomats he has heard on the radio, or to 
sit on the floor and draw quick brilliant sketches of political 
figures. 

Ustinov is intensely interested in politics but generally 
keeps his basically liberal opinions to himself. He spoke out 
_ both wittily and eloquently, however, in a broadcast to the 
| BBC from the United States on the McCarthy hearings. He 
_ characterized Senator Joseph McCarthy: “Words come to 
but even 


him more easily than sentences, which is normal; 
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words fall grudgingly from his lips — his eyes, meanwhile, 
having all the dispassionate intensity of a lion who is having 
his private troubles gnawing a juiceless knuckle.” 

In the theater, mimicry remains Ustinov’s great forte. “I 
wonder,” he says, “how acting can be learned indoors. When 
you're outside you see more people. The whole business 
of it is imitation. If you have a quirk recognized by the 
audience as something they do—or something a friend does 
—you can touch nerves gently that usually aren’t touched 
at all.” As for the audience itself, he remarks, “It is a myste- 
rious thing; everyone of them is different. It’s like putting 
a frontier in water. In the theater, one has to cultivate 
and train one’s instincts, just as a driver at the Indianapolis 
Speedway doesn’t drive; he controls his car.” 

In his work as mime, Ustinov’s ear is constantly tuned to 
subtleties of accent and word usage. “The American lan- 
guage,” he says, “is still in the process of formation. It’s 
being added to every year by the influx of minorities. Cer- 
tain Jewish expressions, for instance, begin to get general 
acceptance—such as ‘You went out and bought a hat, yet!’ 
or ‘You bought a hat, already!’ As a consequence of the 
changes in language, I find there is less respect for language 
in America—it’s such a fluid thing. To actors who practice 
the Method, emotions are more sacrosanct than words. 
They'll even change a playwright’s words to get at the 
emotions, 

“The French have greater respect for language—and it is 
much more demanding than the looser-linked, richer English 
language. The English predilection for stuttering doesn’t 
come so much from a national affliction as from a hesitancy 
over choosing the right word. Englishmen, notably the poli- 
ticians, will even search for the wrong word with extreme 
care. In France, however, there’s always a correct and an 
incorrect word; there’s no debating it. Since the theater 
reflects the way people talk, Chekhov and some of the 
modern Americans are hard to play in French; the French, 
you see, never have any doubt how a sentence will end, once 
it starts. In French, you can even have a lucid discussion 
between two cab drivers. 

“When in England recently, Arthur Miller complained 
that over there we were writing about frivolous subjects. 
That’s not entirely true. Here again, language is a factor. 
| The English are less communicative, less emotional than 
. | Americans. Their heart is inside their sleeve, not 
) | on it. In my own plays, I try to blend the comic 
with an undertone of seriousness. I don’t think a 
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play which even comically deals with politics or 
the behavior of men on a large scale is less socio- 
logical than one dealing with the sorry lot of steve- 
dores.” 

Today, Ustinov is almost frantically in demand. Like 
other television performers, he is gnawingly aware of how 
fast comic material can be used up, and he has a horror of 
repeating himself too often. He has been toying with a 
skit based on a highly successful program he performed 
in London for the BBC. It would add sentences before and 
after famous quotes. “Thus,” explains Ustinov, “to Queen 
Victoria’s ‘We are not amused,’ I would reply: ‘Actually, 
Your Majesty, it wasn’t meant to be funny.’ Then I’d have 
an elaborate African safari, with men groaning and slogging 
through the forest. Finally, one of them would say: ‘Dr. 
Livingstone. I presume?’ And the answer would come back: 
‘No, as a matter of fact, my name is Thompson.’ To John 
Paul Jones’ ‘We have not yet begun to fight,’ there can be 
only one reply: ‘You'd better start soon; the ship is sinking.’ 
To Drake’s ‘There is time to finish the game of bowls, and 
then beat the Spaniards,’ I would say: ‘Well, not really. You 
see, it takes three minutes to get to the ship and five more to 
cast off, and by that time the Spaniards will be round the 
corner. And Drake will say petulantly: ‘Oh, very well, 
then.’ ” 

Ustinov . . . will make a movie version of “Romanoff” in 
Italy and appear in a film about Spartacus and the gladiators 
with Kirk Douglas. He plans to produce, direct, and star in 
his play “Paris Not So Gay.” This play, an ironic treatment 
of the Trojan War, was written in 1946 but not produced 
then and has since been drastically revised. Some time ago, 
Ustinov received from Hollywood the highest compliment it 
could pay any actor from Britain: he was offered the lead 
as the Brooklyn doctor in the movie version of the best seller 
“Last Angry Man.” Ustinov felt honored that his Brooklyn 
accent was considered so proficient, but declined the role. 

Of himself he remarks: “I’ve never had enough money 
for it to embarrass me. I’m glad I 
started without a bean. It made me 
fend for myself. If I leave anything. | 
won't make it easy for my children to 
get hold of it. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, the best thing I’ve ever done 
in the theater is what comes next. 
I’m a Walter Mitty at heart. | 
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“Emin Rabad—Nobleman from America” 


ERHAPS your readers would be in- 
gion! in a little more informa- 
tion about Edmund Roberts, featured 
in the February Journal piece “Ed- 
mund Roberts, Emin Rabad, A Noble- 
man from America,” since he played 
such an important part in our early 
diplomacy. 

The following facts came from 
“Notable Americans,” vol. IX: 

Edmund Roberts, diplomatist, was 
born in Portsmouth, N. H., June 29, 
1784. At the age of 13 he was offered 
an apprenticeship in the U. S. Navy, 
but his mother begged him not to 
leave her. He was married on Sep- 
tember 11, 1808, to Katherine Whip. 
ple. 

In 1827 he chartered a ship and 
sailed for Zanzibar, meeting the Sul- 
tan of Muscat, and establishing a 
friendship that afterward developed 
into a treaty relation with the United 
States. Making further voyages to 
parts of the Indian Ocean, he studied 
the possible openings to American 
trade. On his return home, with the 
assistance of the Secretary of the 
Navy. his suggestions were brought 
before Congress, and in consequence, 
the U. S. ships Peacock and Boxer, 
were sent out in 1832 to convey Mr. 
Roberts, as special diplomatic envoy, 


to make treaties with Muscat, Siam 
and Cochin, China. His treaties with 
Siam and Muscat were duly ratified 
by Congress, and in 1835 he was 
ordered to go with the Peacock and 
the companion ship, Enterprise, to 
exchange the ratification made with 
Siam and Muscat, and also with the 
order to go as far east as Japan, with 
the hope of making successful treaties 
with that nation. 

After the ratification of the treaties 
with Muscat and Siam, he was taken 
ill off the coast of China, as the Pea- 
cock was enroute to Japan, and he 
died at Macao. A monument was 
erected by Americans in that place 
to keep alive the memory of the first 
American Diplomatist in Asia. 

The successes of his first mission 
during a voyage of 26 months are de- 
tailed in his posthumous volume, 
“Embassy to Eastern Courts” (1837) ; 
and an account of a second mission 
and of Mr. Roberts’ death are given 
in “Voyage Around the World, In- 
cluding an Embassy to Muscat and 
Siam in 1835, 1836, 1837,” by W. S. 
W. Rushenberger, M.D., surgeon of 
the ship Peacock. 

J. F. D. 
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Consular Agent in Malaga 


KNOW a great many people in the 

Foreign Service were saddened to 
learn, through the JouRNAL of June, 
1959, of the death of Ed Norton. 
What the JourNnaL failed to mention 
was that Ed’s span of Foreign Serv- 
ice was not limited to the period 
1907 to 1929, when he resigned as 
Chief of Personnel to go into private 
business in Malaga, Spain. A quarter 
of a century after his retirement, in 
1953, Ed was again recruited into 
the Foreign Service at the age of 
80, this time as Consular Agent in 
Malaga, a job performed with en- 
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thusiasm until his final retirement 
two years later. 

Everyone who has served in South- 
ern Spain over the 30-year period 
of Ed’s residence in Malaga knew 
him and Mrs. Norton as friends on 
whom they could always call for ad- 
vice and assistance. Despite his long 
period of separation, he was never 
out of touch with the Foreign Serv- 
ice or lost his intense interest in the 
men and women who make it their 
career. 

Rosert E. WILSON 
Rotterdam American Consul General 


Pseudonymns may be used only if the original letter includes the 
writer's correct name, All letters are subject to condensation. The 
opinions of the writers are not intended to indicate the official views 
of the Department of State, or of the Foreign Service as a whole. 


“Who is Who” 


ND/OR clay could be but isn’t. 

To prove it, there’s his lively 
article. “Who’s Who—and Who 
Isn't.” 

To elaborate on his June piece, 
there are also in the Home Office 
(which isn’t) certain FSO’s and 
GS’s, but no CSO’s. Many of these 
are Mr. Klay’s missing “unders” and 
“deputies” which Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries of State do have but are 
called Directors and Chiefs. Direc- 
tors usually have a Deputy and sev- 
eral Assistant Directors, but Chiefs 
do well, what with private enterprise, 
to have a secretary who can take 
dictation. 

Frankly, I’m a GS which could 
mean Girl Scout, but doesn’t. In 
fact, though a squaw, but neither 
Cherokee, Choctaw or Hopi, I’m a 
Chiet. 

HUBBERT 
Chief, Program Evaluation, 1ES 
Washington 


Logie and Linguistics 
OT ALL our problems are with 
foreign languages. See what 
was said by one Army Major, in re- 
questing Persian tapes from the Insti- 
tute: 

“2. It is logical to assume that 
subject officer’s language fluency 
will be materially affected by the 
absence of colloquial affiliation 
with the language, and could rea- 
sonably be expected to result in 
officer becoming non-effective in 
the use of his present foreign 
language specialty.” 

What he meant was, Persian is it- 
tle used in Texas! An FSI linguist 
once commented that we should all 
begin intensive language study at the 
age of 10—in English. 
Washington 
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The Bookshelf 


HAVE been a subscriber of your 
JournaL for many years and | 
find its book reviews very interesting 
and well written. 
RosBerTo REGALA, AMBASSADOR 
Rome Embassy of the Philippines 


ae FIRST reaction upon complet- 
ing C, Foulke-Hall Witherspoon, 
III's article “To Be ‘E’ or Not to Be” 
was one of incredulity. We read it 
again and could not decide whether 
it was intended as a jest and simply 
not funny, or whether it was meant 
seriously, in which case the JOURNAL 
exhibited rather bad taste by printing 
it. In any case, as “westerners” we 
feel we must protest. 


Mr. Witherspoon bases his fears of 
“westernization” on three facts, which 
he has misrepresented and understat- 
ed. The area bounded by the Hud- 
son River, the Canadian border and 
the Atlantic Ocean contains a great 
reservoir of our historical heritage, 
true—with regard to the Revolution- 
ary War and the War of 1812. But 
we ask, what has become of our his- 
torical heritage when people like Mr. 
Witherspoon intimate that the ideals 
of equality for which our forefathers 
fought, do not apply to the diplo- 
matic corps of our country? Is he 
saying that the descendant of a debtor 
or a misfit from England is better 
than the descendant of a trapper from 
France simply because one landed in 
Massachusetts and the other in what 
eventually became Missouri? Does he 
mean that the social standing of the 
son of any New Hampshire farmer is 
superior to that of the son of any 
Nevada or Texas rancher? We sub- 
mit that every area in the United 
States is rich with our historical heri- 
tage. Furthermore, growing up amid 
monuments and museums is hardly a 
necessity for becoming broadminded. 
tolerant, adaptable, and enlightened. 
and. as Mr. Witherspoon so ably dem- 
onstrates, may indeed have quite an 
opposite effect. 


Secondly, Mr. Witherspoon as- 
sumes that only his “East” has “cul- 
ture.” By this we infer that he means 
such things as art, theater, music, and 
so forth. However, he has only to 
read a weekly news magazine to dis- 
cover that the more successful Broad- 
way shows turn up sooner or later in 
the rest of the country, and that if we 
westerners do not see the original 
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cast, this is often because players 
widely known and in great demand 
understandably are reluctant to dis- 
rupt their home lives to go touring. 
Nearly all the medium-sized cities in 
the United States now have sym- 
phony orchestras, which are, on the 
average, very good. Art galleries and 
little theaters of quality comparable 
to almost anything found in New 
York are springing up practically 
overnight in most areas. We find it 
very difficult to believe that a higher 
per capita percentage of the popula- 
tion at large in Mr. Witherspoon’s 
East takes advantage of its cultural 
opportunities than anywhere else in 
our country. It is also doubtful 
whether mere exposure to “culture” 
will produce an appreciative, under- 
standing savant. It may well pro- 
duce more pseudo-intellectual snobs. 


Finally Mr. Witherspoon states that 
the nation’s greatest backlog of edu- 
cational facilities lies in his East. Cer- 
tainly he is thinking of the exclusive 
prep and finishing schools, for which 
children are registered at birth, and 
of the Ivy League, all of which are 
widely advertised, endowed and 
equipped (and also very expensive). 
It does not follow that the most in- 
telligent and worthy people are also 
the ones with the most money or that 
the most widely advertised institu- 
tions are the hkest. Having realized 
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this in the West (as was also done, 
of course, in the Middle West), we 
long ago created great State educa- 
tional institutions which provide op- 
portunities for those who would take 
advantage of them, and which have 
produced scholars to rival and per- 
haps to surpass anything that has 
ever come out of the Ivy League. 

The United States is a vast coun- 
try with an enormous and growing 
population. Even if intelligence, per- 
sonal integrity, interests, and abilities 
were not primarily a matter of 
chance, it is hardly likely that all of 
the best people could have been born, 
bred, and educated in Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s East. This is a physical im- 
possibility. And has Mr. Witherspoon 
forgotten that since the early part of 
our history, the more courageous, in- 
genious people of initiative have been 
going west and south? Hence, a 
large number of leaders from outside 
the “East” should not be a great 
surprise. 

We are appalled by the fact that 
Mr. Witherspoon considers that his 
so-called “masqueraders” show “good 
judgment.” Our own experience has 
been that often his Easterners are 
stuffy, pompous, snobbish, unorig- 
inal, overcritical people who make 
bad neighbors, who find it difficult to 
make friends with any but their own 
kind, and who seem to be utterly in- 
capable of accepting anyone for his 
own worth. Hence, they are, in this 
shrinking world of today, being re- 
placed by people from all parts of 
our countrv more fitted to represent 
the United States and the qualities it 
stands for, abroad. 

In conclusion, it is possible that 
“To Be ‘E’ or Not to Be” was a hoax 
and Mr. Witherspoon does not really 
exist. However, as sad as it may 
seem, his (or his creator’s) type of 
reckless and shortsighted statements 
have been and continue to be made 
by certain snobbish elements peculiar 
to the eastern seaboard. 


Joun AND NANCY VANDERVEEN 
Managua, Nicaravua 
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“To Be ‘E’ or Not to Be”’ 


Reply from the Author: 


HANK you for the opportunity to 
(ened eo on the letter from Mr. 
and Mrs. Vanderveen who hail the 
creeping westernization of the For- 
eign Service. I know that their fellow 
Westerners are proud of them. 

They accused me of taking a nar- 
row-minded attitude. I can only reply 
that I have received bitter complaints 
at the Club because of my inclusion 
of New Jersey in elite Easterndom. 

They argue that the descendants of 
a trapper in Missouri or a rancher in 
Nevada may have equal social stand- 
ing with the descendants of an Eng- 
lish debtor or misfit. The whole his- 
tory of Society belies this. I might 
also point out that the most success- 
ful trappers, like the Astors, removed 
furs and themselves as far from the 
West as possible. 

I must admit that the Vanderveens 
are right about the gradual spreading 
of culture and education across the 
Mississippi. Since a totally ignorant 
western population would be a threat 
to the security of the East, I agree 
that bringing light to the West is a 
commendable development. 

On one count, however, I cannot 
bring myself to charity. This is the 
Venderveens’ suggestion that my arti- 
cle may have been a JEST or HOAX. 
This is unforgivable. My facts were 
rooted in statistics as authentic as 
most, and my views were as sincere 
as the passions of any beast forced to 
share rich pasturage with intruders 
from a rougher field. 


C. FoutKe-HALt WirHerspoon, III 


Washington 


First Space Traveller? 


HAVE been following with much 
 irecaea the published expert opin- 
ion regarding the qualifications 
deemed desirable for the first space 
traveller. In fact, I have been brood- 
ing over it, because I have an uneasy 


feeling that the Finger of Destiny is 
pointing directly at me. 


The experts appear to be of two 
minds as to what sort of person 
would best qualify. Should the pio- 
neer spacefarer be an extrovert? Or 
would an introverted type withstand 
better the long, lonely sorties into 
the Wild Blue Yonder? If this ques- 
tion is not soon resolved, I shall 
most likely be tapped as the logical 
compromise candidate. For I am 
neither intro nor extro, but just a 
plain straightforward vert. 

As to the long periods “in  soli- 
tary,” there is no problem. Having 
served for a year in Ceuta, in the 
dual role of consul and one-man 
American colony, without really 
going off my rocker, this will be 
child’s play. Indeed, it will clearly 
be a waste of talent to assign me to 
the Moon trip, for we must by no 
means send a man to do a _ boy’s 
work. On the contrary, they will do 
better to save me for one of the 
longer jobs—like Mars—or Venus. 


The fact that I suffer from vertigo 
—a sort of occupational disease— 
will not be disqualifying. After all. 
how can you have a fear of falling. 
when you can’t tell which way is 
down? Or up? 

Douctas FLoop 
FSO-Retired 
Chicago 
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“Venice,” by Yoichi R. Okamoto — 


For a Multiple-Mirror View 


o MY Foreign Service colleagues, 
whether in Washington on duty 
or on consultation, I enthusiastically 
recommend an appointment with 
Ambassador Herbert Bursley’s Ca- 
reer Development and Counseling 


Staff. 


My experience has been that the 
Staff is composed of high-caliber of- 
ficers who do a thorough and profes. 
sional job of analyzing one’s back- 
ground and past performance. With 
this analysis at hand, coupled with 
the officer’s long-run interests in 
mind, the course which an officer 
might well follow is chartered. As 
much as is feasible, taking into con- 
sideration the needs of the Service, 
future assignments are made accord- 
ing to this plan, although the oppor- 
tunity for an officer to alter his 
course at any later date is not pre 


cluded. 


In a Socratic sense, a consultation 
of this type affords one the oppor- 
tunity of getting to know one’s pro- 
fessional self better. Similar to view- 
ing oneself from all sides in a tailor’s 
multiple mirror, in addition the of- 
ficer is given the benefit of seeing 
himself as trained and experienced 
eyes see him. An officer discovers 
what are his weak points, upon which 
attention for improvement can be ap- 
plied, as well as his strong points, on 
which he should concentrate to reap 
maximum returns in his career. 

I would advise transient officers to 
make an appointment on the first day 
of their arrival in Washington, as 
the thoroughness with which one’s 
case is diagnosed takes several days, 
and there is bound to be a waiting 
list. 


Georce C. MITCHELL 
Program Officer 
UNESCO Relations Staff 


Washington 
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